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Prize-winning Play 


Three Against Death 


by John Henderson 
Adapted from Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Tale” 


Characters baum”): There is a tree, I know full 
Troc, leader of a band of rogues well, 


Z1GZAG And in its shade, I’ll some day 
Loup Garou his followers dwell; 


BLANCHE, @ serving girl For the likes of you, and you, and 
O_p Man me, 
APOTHECARY Will blossom on the gallows tree. 
Time: An afternoon in 1400, in France. Aun (Joining in and banging mugs on 
SETTING: An inn. table): O gallows tree, O gallows tree, 
BeroreE Rise: At stage right, in front That puts an end to misery; 
of curtain, the three rogues are seated You harvest but a single crop, 
at a crude table, drinking and singing. So let us drink, to our last drop. 
They are in rags, and carry knives in Z1azaq: Politeness pays, said Jacques 
their belts. Troc wears a wallet. to Jille, 
They are singing a drinking song as Yet it takes gold to pay a bill. 
the lights come on, keeping time with The hangman said, “Well, I'll be 
their mugs as they sing. stropped — 
Troc (Sings to tune of “O Tannen- Politest man I ever dropped!” 
Au: O gallows tree, etc. 
This play was awarded Second Prize in the Junior [oup: “Oh, I exact a knotty fee,” 


and Senior High Category of the recent contest con- = , 
ducted by PLAYS. Doctor Gibbet said to me. 
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“For a man like you who’s lost his 
hope, 
I recommend six feet of rope.” 

Au: O gallows tree, etc. (On last line 
they laugh heartily.) 

Troc (Calling off right): Blanche! 
Blanche! Come, there’s thirsty 
throats out here! 

ZiczaG: Bring out some more of that 
swill you call wine! 

BLANCHE (Entering from right, with a 
pitcher) : Swill, is it? Then it’s rightly 
called, for look at the pigs that 
guzzle it down! 

Loup: Ha, Messer Zigzag, she scored 
you there! 

Troc: As pretty a wit as a figure, eh, 
Loup? 

Loup: More figure than wit, gentle 
Troe. 

ZiczaG: Yet her wit figures well, too. 
(They laugh.) 

BLANCHE: Say what you like, but it 
needs no great wit to see you'll come 
to a bad end, carousing by day, 
gaming, rioting, thieving and what 
all by night! 

Troc: Bla-bla-bla! Come, lass, fill up 
the mugs. 

BiancHEe: My master says, no more 
wine till you pay him for this, and 
the score. 

ZiczaG: The score? Why, we haven’t 
even begun to drink! 

Buiancue: A score or none, I don’t 
care. But not another drop, till 
some money drops on the table. 

Loup: Look not at me! I haven’t had 
a sou to my name in three weeks. 

Z1GZAG: I changed doublets today, and 
left my wallet at home. 

Troc: Pay, pay, pay, why is it always 

me? (Throws coin to BLANCHE, who 


puts it in her blouse. A death knell is 
heard off-stage, and sounds of weeping.) 
What’s that noise, wench? 

BiancHE: Need you ask who it is 
they’re burying today? It’s one of 
your fine hearty drinking mates that 
was afraid neither of man nor devil. 
Jacques Rouge was he, and he sat 

right there last night when he was 


slain. (She points dramatically to 
Ziazac’s chair. He stirs uncom- 
fortably.) 


Troc (Starting up, hand on knife): 
Slain? Then we shall avenge him! 

Zi1azaG: Who did it, who did it? I'll 
have his heart on the end of this 
blade! 

Loup: Who did it? 

BLaNncHE (Leaning over table, after a 
long pause): Death! 

ZiczaG: Death? Death? 
heard the name... 

Troc: Is he from Chateaudun? 

BiancueE: I know not, sir. But as 
Jacques Rouge sat in yon very chair, 
Death with his spear struck his 
heart in two. 

Troc: To think of it! 

Loup: Jacques was a good companion. 

ZiczaG: He was the best man at 
taking purses I ever saw. 

Troc: Death ... Death . . . This is not 
the first time the villain has been 
here! 

BLANCHE: I have heard he slew upward 
of a thousand in the plague last year. 

Loup: Horses and hounds, too! 

Troc: You were here, Blanche. What 
does this fellow Death look like? 
BuancHe: I don’t know! I’ve never 

seen him, but my poor mother did, 
just before she died. “Beware such 
an enemy,” she said. “Be ever 


I have 
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ready to meet him!” (Pauses) But 

where’s my money? I must be off 

to the kitchen. 

froc: I gave it to you, girl. 

3LANCHE: Gold, gold, I want my gold! 

sup: And who doesn’t? But you 
will find it in your bodice. 

3LANCHE (Puts hand on bodice): Oh, 
here it is! It’s a good thing, too! 
(Holds up coin as she exits.) 

(Moving toward ZiazaG): This 

villain Death cannot live far from 

here. Why, not a year ago I heard 
how he carried off everyone in 

Outremer during the plague, except 

the apothecary. 

AiGzAG: The apothecary? That dried 
up old dealer in herbs and poisons? 
Who'd want him? 

ur: I'll wager Death was afraid to 
try his hand on him. 

Troc (Flourishing his knife): But 
here’s something for Death to be 
afraid of! 

our (Drawing his knife): And here! 

(Fumbling awkwardly, but fi- 
nally getting knife out): And mine, 
too! 

‘roc: Look, lads, there are three of us 
to one of him. What do you say? 
Let’s hunt the villain out, and rid 
the world of him! 

aur (Flipping knife to left hand and 
extending right): Count me in! 

MIGZAG (Dropping knife as he tries to 

do the same): I’m for it, too. Es- 

pecially if he has any money! 

‘roc: Then we must take an oath on 
it, as do the knights. 

AiGZzaG (Timidly): But I wonder how 
big he is. 

‘roc: Curse you for a faint-hearted 

wretch! Swear the oath! (Holds out 


O_p Man (In a weary voice): ’Tis pity 


hilt of dagger) Let each man now 
hold out his hand, on this symbol of 
our strength, and swear to be a true 
brother in our quest. 

Loup: That’s a very fine oath, Messer 
Troc. Where did you get it? 

Troc: Stole it. 

Loup (Touching the dagger): A pox on 
fine words. By fat geese and well- 
filled purses, I swear. 

Troc: ’Twill do. Now, valorous Zig- 
zag. 

ZiezaG (Touching the knife, then rubbing 
hands together): There is always good 
sport and profit with you, Troc. I 
swear. 

Troc: Now then, we'll rid the world 
of Death! (They link arms and exit 
right, singing “O Gallows Tree.” The 
lights dim, then come up. Table has 
been removed. OLD MAN its standing 
at stage left, in front of the curtain. 
The three rogues enter from right and 
are at center when the lights come up 
full.) 

Loup: This is a fool’s errand! There’s 
not been a trace of Death for half 
an hour. 

Z1azaG: Let’s just rob a farmhouse and 
go home. 

Troe: Silence, fool! We have taken 
an oath to find Death, and find him 
we will. 


ZiazaG (Pointing): Here’s an old 
peasant. Maybe he knows a thing 
or two. 


Troc (Approaches OLD Man): Stay, 
old man! We would have a word 
with you. (Otp Man does not 
answer.) I said, we would have a 
word with you! (Holds knife against 
throat of OLD Man) 
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that yon steel is not in the ground 

a-plowing, helping honest men to 

feed their babes. But if ye’ve aught 
of importance to say, I’ll stand and 
talk. God rest ye, I mean no harm. 

ZiczaGc: He comes from the direction 
of Outremer, where last we heard 
Death was. 

Loup: Ask the old fool if he’s seen or 
heard of Death. 

Troc: He’s seen a host of empty purses 
in his day, this one. Now, old man, 
is it the plague you have, to cover 
your face so? And if not the plague, 
what is one so old doing away from 
his chimney corner? 

O_p Man: Because I cannot find a 
man in the whole wide world who 
will exchange his youth for my age. 
And so I cling to life reluctantly, 
until it is God’s pleasure to set me 
loose. 

Z1GzaG: Loose? 

Op Man: Not even Death will have 
my life. (Rogues look at each other, 
bewildered.) Oh, when will these old 
bones find rest? When shall I ever 
close these weary eyes in sleep? 
(Turning to go) God be with you, 
friends. I’ll be on my way. 

Troc (Grabbing his arm): Wait a 
minute, old one. You spoke of 
Death. Have you seen him lately? 

Oup Man: Lately? I have known him 
for hundreds of years. I only wish 
he would claim me for his own, and 
that soon. 

ZiazaG: Where is he now? 

O_p Man: Why, I left Death a little 
while ago, under a tree. 

Troc: Where? 

Loup: Tell us! 

Z1azaG: Was he armed? 


Otp Man: You know that stuntec 
tree at the edge of the woods, twc 
fields down the lane? 

Troc: Yes, we had a little business 
there once. I know it. 

Op Man: Well, not ten minutes since 
as I came by, I saw Death under 
that tree. 

Troc: What was he wearing? 

Loup: Never mind. Let’s go find him 
(Starts off) 

Troc: Stay, you fool! There may be 
fifty men with him. 

ZiezaGc: Of course. What's the matte 
with you? (OLD MAN moves off left. 

Loup (To Ziazaac): Hold your tongue 
hyena face, before I slit it for you 

Troc: Peace, peace! Or at least, one 
of you kill the other, and we'll have 
an end to this wrangling. 

Z1GzaG: He always starts it! 

Loup: No wonder! One look at that 
thing you call a face would make 
statue sick. 

Troc: One of these days I’m going t 
stop separating you, and then you’l 
be sorry. Let’s question the old man 

ZiazaG (Looking around): He’s gone 

Troc: I don’t like that. 

Loup: Ah, he just ran off while we 
were wrangling. 

ZiczaG: Wonder why he wouldn’t let 
us see his face? 

Loup: Because maybe he’s as ugly as 
you. But come, let us seek out 
Death! 

Troc: To the tree, lads, and may 

Death be waiting for us when we 

arrive! (They move off right. Light: 

dim, and curtains begin to open. The 

lights come up on either a bare stag 

with a single three-dimensional tree 

or a background of eerie woods. A 
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the base of central tree is a large chest, 

full of rubies, gold, diamonds, pearls, 

etc. The three rogues enter downstage 
of the chest.) 

Loup: There’s nothing here. 

; roc: Let’s go home. 

Lour: Another fool’s errand. 

ZIGZAG (Sees chest and points): L-l-l — 

Troc: Let’s go back, lads. 

Loup (Pulling on Z1Gzaa’s arm): Come 
on, you gaping ninny. Are you out 
of your senses? 

ZiGzaG: I must be! L-look! (Spotlight 

shines on the jewels as the others bend 

over chest.) 

I don’t believe it! 

Loup: It can’t be so! I never dreamed 
of such a thing! 

Z1GzaG: Wonder whose it is — Death’s? 
Maybe we shouldn’t take it. 

Troc: And maybe the rain will fall up 
tomorrow! 

Loup (Moving toward the chest): It 
can’t be a dream. It’s true! It’s 
true! (All run toward chest, and 
plunge their hands eagerly into the 
jewels and coins, showering them- 
selves.) 

Zi1GczaG: I could take a bath like this 
every day of my life! 

Troc: Beautiful, beautiful, darling, 
wonderful jewels! 

Loup: And we came here looking for 
Death! 

Troc: Death’s the best friend we ever 
had! 

Z1GzaG: Well-spoken, good friend. 

Troc (Sings): O gallows tree, O gallows 
tree! 

Att: That puts an end to misery! 
(All join hands and do an impromptu 
dance around the tree.) 

You harvest but a single crop, 
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So let us drink, to our last drop! 

Troc: Speaking of drinking, what are 

we waiting for? Let’s hoist this on 
our shoulders and be on our way. 

Loup: A fine idea! We’ll all take turns 
carrying it. 

ZiczaG: You start. 

Loup (Warily): And get a knife in my 
side? No, you start. 

ZicgzaG: And appear on the Last 
Judgment Day with your knife 
sticking out of my back like a harness 
peg? No, thanks. 

Troc: Listen, it’s full afternoon al- 
ready. If we take this home now, 
how long do you think it’d be before 
we hear the flames crackling over- 
head, and see the knives flashing at 
our throats? 

Loup: I never thought of that. You 
know my neighbors. I wouldn’t 
trust them as far as I can kick my 
wife. 

ZiczaG (Drawing his knife): 
question my honesty, sirrah? 
your next-door neighbor. 

Loup: That’s exactly what I mean, 
you screech owl! (They advance on 
each other.) 

Troc (Starting to hold them apart): 
What a howling, growling brace of 
terriers — (His face lights up with 
an idea) All right, go it! (Springs 
away from them. Loup and Z1czaG 
circle each other, knives ready. ZiGZAG 
has his knife at the peak of his swing 
when he suddenly stops.) 

ZiazaG: And how convenient for you, 
if we were to kill each other! 

Loup: You tricked us! 

Troc: Now, now, friends, don’t be 
hasty! There’s plenty here for all! 

Loup: Well — 
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ZiezaG: All right, but — 

Troc: If we load this up now, we’d 
be no further than the outskirts of 
town before the very oxen would be 
flying through the air with the news. 

ZiczaGc: You're right. As soon as the 
mob formed, we’d be lying in the 
gutter, waiting for the ravens. 

Loup: Let’s wait till dark. 

Troc: But that’s a long, thirsty, 
hungry way off. 

ZiGzaG: It always is. 

Loup: I say, bury the stuff, then come 
back tonight and get it. 

Troc: And let some other knave find 
it? Do you have boulders in place of 
brains? 

ZiazaG: I say we all stand guard till 
the sun goes down, then go our sep- 
arate ways. 

Loup: A dull wait, that. I’m thirsty. 

Troc: And I’m hungry. 


ZiazaG: Ah, what’s an hour or two 
without a crust of bread or a stoup 
of wine, when we have such a prize 
as this! 

Troc: I can see three hundred leagues 
of marching sausages, all linked to- 
gether as neat as you please, in these 
pearls alone. Why, there’s an ocean 
of wine in the gold we've spilled 
on the ground! 

Loup: I don’t care for fine language. 
All I know is, I’m thirsty. As 
always. 

Troc: We’re all through with that, 
friend. From now on, we live like 
princes. 

ZiczaG: Not till we get the gold to a 
safe place. 

Loup: My belly is saying to my mouth 

right now, “Friend, old friend, have 


you forgotten me? Has all the wine 
in the world turned to tears?” 

Troc: Well put, gentle Loup. I say 
a bottle or two would fill the time 
till dark. 

Loup: With just a tiny scrap of meat. 

Troc: And a mere suspicion of bread,i 
hot and fresh from the oven. 

ZiczaG: With just a trace of garlic, 
to keep out the cold. 

Loup: We should have three stout 
sacks, to carry our treasure. 

Troc: I can just see me coming home! 
My wife’ll smile for the first time 
since we were married! 

Z1azaG: I’m going to go around throw- 
ing pence to the poor. 

Loup: Ha, I’m going to go around 
throwing pence to myself! 

Troc: And [’ll jump over the moon. 
Now, who’s going to go? 

ZiczaG (Suddenly limping): be 
glad to go any other day, but my 
feet hurt. 

Troc (To Loup): Then since I’m the 
leader, you’ll have to go, of course. 

Loup: What do you mean, of course? 
Draw lots, I say! Odd man goes. 
I know you both too well to leave 
you with all this. 

ZiazaG: Shall we pull straws? 
hold the straws. 

Loup: You can hold them all night, 
too. Toss a coin, I say. 

Troc: Fair enough. (Picks up three 
coins and hands them to others) 

Loup: The toss! 

ZiGazaGc: The toss! (All toss their coins 
into the air and catch them. There is a 
long pause, while each looks at the 
other. Finally Troc moves his right 
hand away from his coin.) 
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Troc: There’s His Majesty. Heads! 

Z1GzAG (Peering cautiously, then pulling 
hand away quickly): Me, too! Now, 
Messer Loup? 

Loup (Drawing his hand away, then 
flinging down the coin): Bah, I 
might have known! 

ZiczaG (Clicking his heels together): 
The finest wine, mind you, and a 
sausage that long! (Spreads hands 
far apart) 

Troc: Are you out of your mind? 

Z1GzaGc: What do you mean? 

Troc: Goes Messer Loup into the wine 
shop and asks for the finest Rhenish, 
and what happens? He'd be as 
suspicious a sight as my old wife 
saying her prayers. 

Loup: That’s true. 
of that. 

Troc: So get the cheapest wine, and 
not much of it. 

Z1GzaG: Same as always. 

Troc: The blackest bread, the moldi- 
est cheese. 

ZiczaG: But never mind, my friends. 
This will be the last pauper’s meal 
for us! 

Troc: And the last cheap wine we'll 
drink! 

ZiGezaG: Starting tomorrow, I’m going 
to — 

Loup (Interrupting): Never mind to- 
morrow, I need some money right 
now. 

Troc (Grandly): Help yourself. 
as free as air. 

Loup (Picks out some coins): Now, be- 
fore I leave, I want your word you'll 
be here on my return. 

Troc: Our word? 

Z1azaGc: Why, noble brother . . . 

Loup (Pulling out his dagger): Swear 


I never thought 


It’s 


on this iron you'll be here, or else 
this blade will be thirsting for your 
blood. 

ZiazaG: We have already sworn to be 
true brothers. 

Loup: That was before we found the 
treasure. 

Troc: Very well. (Puts hand on hilt) 
I swear to be here on the return of 
my true friend, Loup Garou. 

Loup: Now, Messer Zigzag. 

Z1azaG: There’s no need to — 

Loup (Reversing the dagger and holding 
it at Z1azaq’s throat): Swear! 

Z1azaq: By the Holy Iron, I swear to 
be here on the return of my dear 
blood brother, the most worthy and 
amiable Loup Garou. 

Loup: That’s better. (Starting off) 
I’ll be back as soon as I can with 
bread, wine, meat, and three stout 
sacks. You could be sorting out the 
glint, if you wanted to, in three 
equal piles while I’m gone. (Starts 
off again, then stops) And be sure 
you’re both here on my return, or 
else this (Indicates knife) will be 
slicing into that! (Swings knife in 
direction of Ziczaq’s throat, and 
exits left.) 

Ziazaa (After a pause): I hope he 
doesn’t get the very worst wine. 

Troc: It’d be just like him to do that. 


ZiazaG: Anyone would think he was 
the leader, instead of you. 

Troc: He’s all mouth. I’m the brains. 

Z1azaq (Gasps, then thinks better of it.): 
What? Oh, to be sure. (Crosses 
to right side of chest) Well, shall we 
start dividing the jam? 

Troc: Hmmm? (Stares into space) 

I said — 
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Troc: Are you thinking what I’m 
thinking? 

ZiczaG: What are you thinking? 

Troc: That there’s not as much money 
there as you think. 

ZiGzaG: Look, friend, you’ve been out 
in the sun too long. 

Troc: I’m all right. Now listen. Split 
three ways, each of us would get, 
say, two million francs. 

ZiczaG: But there’s not that much 
money in the world! 

Troc: Of course there is! 
standing on it! 

Ziazac: Cf course. How could you 
count so fast? 

Troc: Never mind. Now, listen care- 
fully — 

ZiGzaG (Leaning forward so their noses 
almost touch): Yes? 

Troc: Split two ways, it’s three million 
francs apiece! 

ZiGzaG: This is wonderful! Just stand- 
ing here listening to you, I’ve made 
a million francs! (Scratches head) 
But we swore we'd be here when 
Messer Loudmouth returns. And 
we couldn’t run very far with all 
that on our backs anyhow. 

Troc: Who says we’re going to leave? 
(Draws knife) 

ZiczaG (Backing up): Have a care, 
Troc. I can handle a blade as well 
as the next one. 

Troc: As well as Loup Garou? 

That dog! 

Troc: That hyena! 

ZiazaG: All that money would only 
be wasted on him! 

Troc: He’d throw it away in a week, 
leaving his wife to starve! 

ZiczaG: The way he made us swear, 

as if he didn’t trust us! 


You’re 


Troc: Imagine, suspicious of us! 

Z1GzaG: No one has ever doubted my 
word and lived! 

Troc: He’s no friend of ours! 

ZiazaG: Therefore, the oath is not 
valid! He used force, remember? 

Troc: He didn’t swear to return! 

ZiczaG: Actually, we’d be doing the 
world a favor, to get rid of him! 

Troc: The sooner, the better. 

ZiGzaG: As soon as he returns! 

Troc: We'll pretend to be glad to see 
him! 

ZiezaGc: We’ll throw our arms around 
him! 

Troc (Pantomiming stabbing): And 
then! Zut! 

ZrezaG: Another million francs apiece! 
(They both are laughing as the lights 
go off. Curtain closes, and lights 
come up on the apothecary’s booth at 
stage left, in front of curtain. The 
APOTHECARY, with a rat-like expres- 
sion and whiskers, is leaning against 
the counter, dozing. Loup enters from 
the right, with a large sack on his 
back.) 

Loup: Good morrow, uncle. 

AporHecary: As good a day as any, 
I suppose. And what kind of rats 
do you want to kill? 

Loup: How did you know I was going 
to ask for rat poison? 

AporHecary: Rats, rats, it’s always 
rats they want to kill. 

Loup: Oh? 

ApoTHecary: Wives untrue? Mothers- 
in-law? Husbands grown jealous? 
Lawyers? Never! It’s always, “Give 
me a sou’s worth of wolfbane,” or 
“Just a bit of aconite. The rats have 
been at my pantry again.” 

Loup: But I — 
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ApoTHEcary: “Is it fatal to humans?” 
they ask, when I show them my rat 
poison. “Oh, no,” say I. “A child 
could eat it till it came out his ears.’’ 

Loup: But, sir, I — 

Aporuecary: “Then it can’t be strong 
enough,” they say. “Give me ar- 
senic, there’s a good fellow.” And 
if I don’t sell it to them, they walk 
another league to Gaillot, and that 
rascal there sells it to them. 

Loup: But I really do have mice... 


Apotuecary (Cackling and extending a 
finger): See? See? Before, you said 
it was rats. But I don’t care. 
The world’s better rid of a fool or 
two. (Turns and pours a red powder 
into a twist of paper, from a small 
flask bearing a skull and crossbones.) 
You know, I'll swear I’ve sold 
enough red squill in my time to kill 
all the rats in Christendom. Yes, 
and enough aconite to pile the dirty 
beggars up as high as Mt. Olympus. 
But do I ever see a dead rat? Can 
I leave a piece of cheese out of the 
pantry for a single moment, before 
there’s two of them snapping at it? 

Loup: When they... 


ApoTHEcary (Still paying no attention 
to him): It’s wondrous strange, but 
a day or so after I sell rat poison, I 
hear Madame Baillou’s dead of a 
seizure, or Raoul Durand’s gone to 
his Maker, him that never so much 
as complained of bunions before. 
(Hands paper to Loup) Three sous, 
my friend! (Pulls it away as Loup 
reaches for it) In advance! 

Loup: Three sous? Fair enough, 

Laughing One. (Hands over money 

and takes paper) But why do you 


sell this, sorcerer? Are you pleased 

to hear of sudden departures from 

this forsaken world? 

APpoTHECcARY (Biting money, then tuck- 
ing it away tn his robe): Bah, who 
am I to judge? They buy this stuff 
to kill their rats. With the money, 
I buy cats to kill my rats. Bah! 
(Turns away as Loup leaves) 

Loup (Waving jovially as he crosses 
toward stage right): Farewell, Messer 
Jollity. Scatter your sunshine for- 
ever more. (When near the center of 
the stage he takes the sack off his back, 
looks around carefully, then kneels 
down. He removes a wine bottle from 
the sack, uncorks it, and pours in the 
contents of the paper. It bubbles and 
hisses as it enters the bottle. He holds 
the foaming bottle aloft.) Now I shall 
play the part of a doctor, and physic 
the world of a pair of rats. And what 
a pity to have them go! Their whisk- 
ers are so much curlier than those 
of any other rats I know. Then I 
shall divide the gold three ways! 
Aye, for Loup, Loup, and Loup! 
(Laughs heartily, puts the bottle back 
into the sack and continues his exit 
right. The stage is dark for a few 
seconds, then the curtain opens on 
ZiazaG and Troc, sitting back to 
back on the treasure chest, which is 
now closed. The lights are dimmed 
slightly, to indicate the approach of 
dusk.) 

Troc: The day lengthens. It’s high 
time Messer Greedy returned. 

Z1GgzaG: The impudence of the man! 
Wanting two million franes all for 
himself! 

Troc: Had he not been released from 

gaol, we never would have met him. 
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him! 
Troc (Peering off left): Hist! Here he 
comes now . . . he’s heavy laden. 


Ziazac (Turning to face stage left): 


He’ll walk lighter, with the blood 
out of him. 

Troc: Remember now, be merry to 
his face. 

Z1GzaG: Then six inches of steel in his 
back! 

Loup (Enters from left, a bottle in one 
hand, the sack over his back): Ah, 
you must be thirsty, my friends. 
Drink up, drink up! 

Troc (Going toward him): There’s our 
bully boy! 

Ziczac (Also approaching him): I’m 
just dying for a drink! (Takes 
bottle from him and starts to drink. 
Loup watches anxiously. ZiGZaG 
hands bottle to Troc.) Our brave 
leader first. 

Troc (Starts to put bottle to his lips, 
then puts it down): Later, later. I'd 
rather eat first. (Loup scowls with 
disappoiniment.) 

ZiczaG (Embracing Loup): Bring it 
out, bring out the bread and meat! 

Troc (Grabbing Loup’s wrists): Trot 
it out, brother. Oh, well done! 

Loup (Struggling): Have a care, 
friends! 

ZiczaG (Stabbing him in the back): 
Here’s something for your trouble, 
Loup! 

Loup (Screams, then staggers and falls 
behind the chest): The fiends take 
thee! (Dies) 

ZiazaG (Goes to Loup, lifts his head, 
then lets it fall): You won’t be 

bothered by our cold winters any 
more, Messer Loup! 


ZiczaG: And now, we shall never miss 


Troc: My brother! It’s all ours! 
(They embrace each other, then break 
apart as their hands cross, since each 
ts reaching for the other's knife.) 
Nay, this is no way to start spending 
our wealth. We’ll split it evenly, and 
you'll go one way, and I'll go the 
other. Then there’ll be no further 
division. 

Z1azaG: Done! (But they remain apart, 
fearing to touch hands.) 

Troc: Well, let’s eat and drink, be- 

fore we make ourselves rich. 

ZiazaGc: Good! I can hardly wait to 
feel that wine going down my throat. 

Troc (Sits at one end of treasure chest 
and opens sack): Bread? 

ZiazaG: Good! (Starts to drink wine, 
then puts it down.) Here, my friend. 
Drink up! 

Troc (Starting to drink, then putting 
bottle down): In a moment. (Takes 
out round loaf of bread, tears it in 
two and throws half to Ziazac) This 
bread’s as hard as a lawyer’s heart, 
but no matter. It’s the last poor bite 
ever take. 

Z1GzaG (Pointing to wine): And that’s 
the last cheap wine! 

Troc: That’s right! (Picks up bottle, 
starts to drink, then offers it to Zic- 
zAG) Sure you don’t want the first 
drink? 

Ziezac (His mouth full of bread): 
Mmmmm.. go ahead. (TrRoc 
takes big swallow) Hold, hold, re- 
member your partner! 

Troc (Handing over bottle): Anyone 
would think you were dying of 
thirst, lad! 

ZiazaG (Gulping the wine): Dying to 

start spending all the wonderful 

gold! 
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'Troc (Laughing): And to think we 
came here looking for Death! 

ZiczaG (Handing back the bottle): Let’s 
drink to Death! 

Troc (Drinking again): To Death! 
Our hero! 

ZiGzaG (Reaching for the bottle): Here, 
don’t be a pig! Give me some! (He 
takes the bottle from Troc and 
drinks.) 

Troc (Suddenly clutching throat): Zig- 
zag! Oh! 

ZiczaG: What’s the matter? 
denly clutches his throat) 

Troc (Writhing in agony): That wine 


(Sud- 


hest — it’s poisoned! 
ZiazaG (Falling to stage): Loup tricked 
ine, us! 
nd. Troc (Falling over the chest): Oh, no — 
all that beautiful gold! (Dies) 
ting ZiazaG (Hoarsely): Mother! (Dies. 
tkes The lights dim. After a pause, OLD 
in MAN enters from stage left. He walks 
‘his along with his staff, steps over one 
art, body, then stands at center, facing the 
bite audience.) 
Man: So you're the three rogues 
at’s who went out looking for Death... 
Well, you have found him! (Throws 
ttle, back his hood and laughs horribly. 
L1G- In a single white spotlight his head is 
first revealed as a skull. Curtain) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Turee AGainst DEATH 


Characters: 5 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Troc, Loup, and Zigzag are dressed 
in rags (may be ragged medieval costumes, 
if desired). They carry knives in their 
belts, and Troc also wears a wallet on his 
belt. Loup has a black patch over one eye. 
Blanche wears a slovenl’ ‘ong skirt, bodice 
and apron. She is barefoot. The old man 
is dressed in a long robe with a cassock or 
hood completely concealing his face. He 
may wear a rubber mask of a skull in the 
final scene. The apothecary wears a magi- 
cian’s conical hat and a robe covered with 
signs of the zodiac. He should be made 
up to look rat-like. 

Properties: Mugs; pitcher; coins; staff for old 
man; “gold,” and “precious jewels” in 
chest; large sack; twist of paper and 

wder, and flask bearing skull and cross- 
nes, for apothecary; bottle of ‘‘wine”’ 
(lemon juice and bicarbonate of soda will 
= foaming effect); round loaf of 


Setting: The scenes before the curtain require 
no set. A crude table and three chairs 
or stools represent the inn. The apothe- 
cary’s booth is made of cardboard, with 
shelves painted with flasks and retorts, and 
a mortar and pestle sign on the front. The 
stage itself may be bare except for a three- 
dimensional tree. This may be in the 
shape of a scythe. A background of trees, 
in the sha of skulls, vultures, gallows 
etc., may cut from heavy paper and 

inned to the back curtain, if desired. A 
rge chest stands open at the base of the 
tree. 

Lighting: The lights are dimmed and raised, 
as indicated in the text. In the last scene, 
the lights remain dim to indicate dusk. A 
spotlight shines on the old man at the end. 


Sound: Sound of death knell and weeping, as 
indicated. 
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Published! 


POINTERS on 


PRODUCING 
the 


SCHOOL PLAY 


BY HELEN Louise MILLER 


» Here is a simple how-to book on 
play production designed to help 
teachers and drama directors produce 
a school play or program which will 
be successful for both young actors 
and their audiences. 


PoINTERS ON PRODUCING THE 
ScHoot P ay is a practical and in- 
formal guide to all phases of school 
play production, from play selection 
and casting to the last-minute details 
of backstage organization. It offers 
a basic guide to successful rehearsals, 
explains important coaching tech- 
niques, and includes valuable sug- 
gestions on several types of school 
entertainments: the one-act play, 
variety show, musical and three-act 
drama. Helpful tips on costumes, 
properties, stage sets and make-up 
are listed also. 


® PoInTERS ON PRODUCING THE 
ScHoo. will make your re- 
hearsals_ easier, students happier, 
critics kinder, and plays more fun. 


$2.95 


PLAYS, Inc., Publishers 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass 


RECENT 
BOOKS 


Blue-Ribbon Plays 
for Graduation 


edited by Sytvia E. KAMERMAN 


A collection of one-act, royalty-free 
plays suitable for commencement pro- 
grams. This book contains an ex- 
bight variety of dramatic material to 

hlight graduation and promotion 
exercises. 


Junior and Senior High 203 pgs., $3.75 


Round-the-Year Plays 
for Children 


by Atice 


Included are 35 royalty-free short 
plays for all important holidays and 
festive occasions, adaptations of folk 
tales and legends, nature plays, and 
special dramatizations for the four 
seasons of the year. Lively plots, easy 
to produce. 


Lower and Middle Grades 279 pgs., $3.75 


Four-Star Plays for Boys 
edited by A. 8. Burack 


These 15 one-act, royalty-free plays 
for all-boy casts offer a wide range of 
settings (Sherwood Forest, a modern 
newspaper office, a circus, etc.) and a 
variety of characters (cowboys, clowns, 
pirates, space men, and American teen- 
agers). Easy to produce. 
Lower Grades through — High 

7 pages, $3.75 


(Standard Clothbound Books) 


PLAYS, Inc. 


Publishers 


Ww 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Dear Lottie 


by Earl J. Dias 


Characters 
NED FENTON, a novelist 
ANN Ha.uipay, his secretary 
Mrs. Grarr, his housekeeper 
Sam Benson, Ais literary agent 
BRENDA, his niece 
Horatio EpGEWorTH 

TimE: A summer morning. 

Settine: The study of Ned Fenton. 

At Rise: ANN HA.uipay, an attractive 
girl in her twenties, is placing some 
papers on her desk. Then she removes 
a book from the desk and takes it to 
the bookcase at right. She is examining 
the books when BRENDA, a pretty col- 
lege girl of nineteen, enters from right. 
BRENDA ts carrying the morning mail. 

BrenDA (Placing some letters on Nev's 
desk at left): More letters — and 
most of them are for Lottie Lang. 
Lottie must keep the boys at the 
post office working overtime. Her 
readers are certainly a loyal band. 

Ann: Good morning, Brenda. (Smiling) 
Yes, Lottie will be busy today. But 
that’s what happens when you're a 
successful novelist. 

BrENDA (Going to easy chair, down left, 
and sitting): You know, I think 
Lottie’s novels are really corny. I 
had a course in literary criticism at 
college this year, and I’m afraid 
Lottie just doesn’t make the grade. 
The girls in Lottie’s novels are so 
sticky — dewy-eyed, fragile, help- 
less, and all ga-ga about some man 
who is usually a heel. 


ANN: Well, the novels seem to attract 


plenty of readers. 

Brenpa: I know that. But, personally, 
I prefer my fiction more down-to- 
earth. Lottie Lang’s style of writing 
went out with bicycles built for two 
and shaving mugs. 

ANN: Please don’t mention how you 
feel to your Uncle Ned. He hates 
having to do the Lottie Lang novels. 
He’d like to devote himself only to 
his serious writing — but Lottie has 
proved to be the bread-and-butter 
girl. It’s because the Lottie Lang 
novels sell so well that your Uncle 
Ned can write more serious novels 
under his own name. 

Brenpa: You mean his serious stuff 
doesn’t build his bank account? 

ANN: Not so well as Lottie Lang does. 
(Looking about her) Without Lottie, 
your uncle wouldn’t have a house 
like this. 

Brenpa: And a secretary like you. I 
sometimes wonder whether Uncle 
Ned deserves you. 

Ann: Why, thanks. But remember, 
Brenda, your Uncle Ned is a won- 
derful person. 

BrenpbA: Don’t get me wrong. I think 
Uncle Ned is pretty wonderful, too. 
I wouldn’t have come down this 
summer to spend part of my vaca- 
tion here if I didn’t think so. But 
sometimes, I think he’s blind or 
something. If he ever thought about 
anything but his writing and his 
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garden and an occasional round of 
golf, he’d fall for you. 

Ann (Loyally): He’s dedicated to his 
work. 

BrenpDA (Rising and stretching): Bully 
for him. But I still think he ought 
to escape from himself once in a 
while — get out and have some 
fun, take out a pretty girl like you, 
park in the moonlight — 

ANN (Embarrassed): Now, Brenda. 

Brenpa: Why, Ann, you’re blushing. 
And it’s most becoming. (SAM 
Benson, an affable man in his 
forties, enters at right. He is carrying 
the morning newspaper. ) 

Sam: Good morning, Ann. Good morn- 
ing, Brenda. The genius not down 
yet? 

Ann: Not yet, Sam. 

Sam: He ought to be putting his nose 
to the grindstone. The publisher is 
yelling for the new Lottie Lang 
novel. It’s supposed to be done by 
the end of the month. How’s he 
coming on it, by the way? 

Ann: Slowly. He can’t seem to work 
up much enthusiasm. 

Sam: I suspected as much. That’s 
why I’m down here for the week end. 

BrenDA: I don’t blame Uncle Ned. 
Who can get worked up about pure 
Iowa corn like the Lottie Lang 
novels? 

Sam (Placing newspaper on Nev's desk 
and then going to sit on sofa): You 
college kids make me laugh. All 
you read on campus, I suppose, is 
Hemingway and Faulkner. So you 
think everything else is cornball 
stuff. Well, Miss College Girl, it’s 
well-paying corn. And it’s my job 
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as your uncle’s agent to keep him 
turning it out. 

BRENDA (Sweetly): Of course, you get 
your ten per cent. 

Sam (Smiling): So I’m not in the 
agency business for my health. I’ve 
got a wife and children to support 
— plus a new station wagon and a 
backyard swimming pool. (70 ANN) 
Anyway, Ann, I’ve deserted the 
wife and kids for this week end just 
to come down and give our boy the 
old patented Sam Benson pep talk. 

Brenpa: And I'll bet it'll work. Sam, 
you could talk the legs off an iron 
pot. FENTON, a good-looking 
man in his late twenties, enters up 
center.) 

Nep (Going to his desk): Good morn- 
ing, all. 

Sam (Jronically): Nice of you to decide 
to do a bit of work, Ned. I hope it’s 
not keeping you from your flowers 
or your golf. 

Nep (Sitting): Don’t be a Simon 
Legree, Sam. 

Sam: All right, Uncle Tom. But you 
know as well as I do that you have 
to finish that Lottie Lang novel. 
The publishers are breathing down 
our necks. 

Nep: Let them breathe. 
air’s good for them. 

Sam: Very funny, Mr. Groucho Marx. 

Nep: Sam, I’ve come to the end of 
my rope on Lottie Lang. I don’t 
like to write the stuff. I never have. 
I did it when I was beginning my 
career just to break in. But now 
I want to concentrate on my serious 
work — and under my own name. 

Sam _ (Sarcastically): Very touching. 
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, And how many copies did your last 

| serious novel, Edge of Doom, sell? 

, Nep: About five thousand, wasn’t it? 

Sam: And on sales of five thousand 
copies you expect to support this 
place — with a housekeeper and a 
secretary and a gardener. 

Brenpva: Not to mention a brilliant 
and beautiful niece. 

Sam: Your last Lottie Lang novel is 
now in its sixth printing. Those 
royalty checks look pretty good 
when they come in, don’t they? 
Money is a great thing. How I love 
to run my fingers through it and 
hear its cheerful crackle! (Rising) 
Take my advice, Ned. Get to work. 
When you’ve finished this new 
Lottie Lang novel, take some time, 
if you want, to turn out a serious 
one. But give Lottie priority now. 

BrenpbA: Gosh, coach, I think you’re 
wonderful. Can I start the game at 
right tackle? 

Sam: You’re a scream, Brenda. 

Nep (Resignedly): All right, Captain 
Bligh. You win your point. 

Sam: Good. 

Nep: Just as soon as I go through the 
morning mail, I'll get back to 
Lottie. (Mrs. Grarr, the house- 
keeper, enters at right.) 

Sam: My compliments, Gracie. When- 
ever I come down here for the week 
end, it’s really to sample your cook- 
ing. Those were mean pancakes you 
threw at me this morning. I must 
have eaten a carload. 

Mrs. Grarr: Glad you liked them, 
Sam. 

Sam: Well, I'll leave you all to Lottie. 
(Going toward right) Think I'll take 
a stroll around the estate. (At door) 


And don’t forget — Lottie made this 
stroll possible. (He exits.) 

BrenpdA: Sam’s about as subtle as a 
crack on the head with a baseball 
bat. (Going toward right) But I’ve 
woman’s work to do. There’s a 
really good-looking boy who lives 
next door. I think I’ll see if I can 
attract his attention. 

Neb: You will. I’ll guarantee it. 

Brenda: And why not? (Pointedly) 
After all, Uncle Ned, it’s normal to 
be interested in romance. You seem 
to have forgotten that, though. (She 
smiles sweetly and exits right.) 

Nep: Now what in the world does she 
mean by that? My Lottie Lang 
novels may be tripe — but they’re 
certainly romantic. 

ANN (Innocenitly): I really don’t know. 

Neb: Before I get to work, I want to 
be sure the gardener is watering the 
lawn. Be right back. ezits 
up center. ANN goes to Nep’s desk 
and begins to look through the mail. 
She sighs.) 

Mrs. Grarr: You sound unhappy, 
Ann. 

Ann: To tell you the truth, Gracie, 
Iam. The boss is out of sorts these 
days. In the year I’ve been here, 
I’ve never seen him so touchy. 

Mrs. Grarr: You're fond of him, 
aren’t you? 

ANN: Does it show that much? 

Mrs. GrarF: I wasn’t born yesterday. 

ANN: Well, Ned doesn’t seem to notice 
it. 

Mrs. Grarr: That’s what worries me 
about him. When a man stops 
being aware of pretty girls, he might 
as well be buried. He’s dead. Mr. 
Benson said to me just this morning, 
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pretty girl like Ann around me for 
eight hours a day, I’d make time.” 

Ann: Good heavens! You mean Sam 
knows how I feel, too. That makes 
me practically a community exhibit. 

Mrs. Grarr: There’s not much that 
escapes Sam. He’s sharp as a tack. 

ANN (Smiling wryly): I guess I'll just 
have to stop wearing my heart on 
my sleeve. 

Mrs. Grarr: If I were you, I’d be 
more aggressive. Get him out of his 
shell. It’s not normal for a man to 
think about nothing but his work 
all the time. (NED enters.) 


Nep: Everything’s ship-shape out 
there. (Goes to desk) Now for the 
mail. 


Mrs. Grarr: [’ll get going on lunch. 
Chin up, Ann. (Mrs. Grarr exits 
right. ANN picks up mail from Nev’s 
desk, looks through it quickly, smiles 
as she glances at one envelope, then 
hands mail to Nep.) 

ANN: Here’s all the fan mail. 

Neb: Right. (Taking up first of the 
letters) Sam is in good form this 
morning, isn’t he? 

ANN: I suppose he’s right, but I know 
how you feel. I loved Edge of Doom. 

Nep (Pleased): You did? 

ANN: I really did. 

Nep: Well, thanks. (Opens letter) 
Hmm. An invitation to speak to a 
woman's club in Belleview. Can’t 
do it. Too busy. Write the usual 
form answer. (Hands letter to ANN 


and opens another letter) Just a bill 
for my new golf clubs. (Hands it to 
ANN) Write the check, and I'll sign 
it. (Opening another letter and reading 
it quickly) Oh, my gosh! 


“When I was Ned’s age, if I had a ANN: What’s wrong? 
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Nep: This one is a dilly. Sounds as if 
it’s from some crackpot. Listen. 
(Reading) “Dear Lottie Lang, I have 
been an avid reader of your won- 
derful novels for several years. What 
a remarkable woman you must be! 
In my mind’s eye, as Shakespeare 
would say, I picture you as blonde, 
petite, highly vivacious, and su- 
perbly intelligent.” (ANN giggles.) 

Ann: A flattering portrait. 

Nep: It gets worse as it goes along. 
(Reading) “From your vibrant style 
and the way you picture the loveli- 
ness of life, I know that you and I 
must have a great deal in common. 
I am a lonely man, and I should 
like to meet you to thank you per- 
sonally for all the reading pleasure 
you have given me. I shall be at 
your home on Tuesday morning at 
ten-fifteen. I look forward so much 
to an intimate little chat with you. 
Expectantly, Horatio Edgeworth.” 

Ann (Laughing): My! 
really warm admirer. 

Nep (J/rritably): Horatio is probably 
a nut! Do you realize that today is 
Tuesday? (Looking at watch) And 
that this cloth-head will probably be 
here in about fifteen minutes? (De- 
terminedly) Well, I won’t see him. 
And, incidentally, how in the world 
did he get Lottie Lang’s address? 
The publisher would never reveal it. 
No, sir — I won’t see him. 

Ann: But you have to. It would be 
bad public relations to send him 
away. 

Nep: I can’t see him, anyway. He 
thinks Lottie Lang isa woman. The 
public doesn’t know I’m Lottie. 
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ANN: You have a point there. 

NED: You bet I do. 

ANN (Excitedly): I have it! A wonder- 
ful idea! Why don’t I see this 
Horatio Edgeworth? I'll pose as 
Lottie Lang, have a chat with him, 
and get rid of him as soon as pos- 
sible. 

‘ED: Say, that might work. At least, 
you're pretty close to the picture he 
has of Lottie in his mind’s eye. 

NN: You really think I’m_ petite, 
highly vivacious, superbly  intelli- 
gent, and warmly sympathetic? 

(l'ncomfortably): Well, I 

NN (Laughing): All right. You don’t 
have to commit yourself. Ill sub- 
stitute for you — but I'll have to 
insist on one condition. 

‘ED: Sure. Anything. 

AnN: That you be present during the 
interview. After all, I may need 
protection. Friend Horatio sounds 
as though he might become amorous. 
I can introduce you as my assistant. 

VED (Reluctantly): Well, | suppose so. 

AnN: It’s the least you can do. Think 
of the great sacrifice I’m making for 
the cause. 

VED (Sighing): O.IKK. [ll do it. 

AnN: That’s a brave boy. 

‘ED (Rising): Right now I want to 
get some notes about the new Lottie 
Lang opus. 


Ann: You're not deserting me in this 
hour of crisis. 

ED (At right door): Vil be back in 
plenty of time for Horatio. (He 
exits right. ANN moves the easy chair 
to a place beside Nep’s desk. She 
sits in it and begins to laugh softly 
to herself. After a moment, BRENDA 
enters at right.) 


BRENDA: 


You look and sound as 
though you'd just received a great 
big present. Maybe a diamond neck- 
lace or a Rolls-Royee. 

ANN: I received a present all right. 
And diamonds and automobiles can’t 
compare with it. 

Brenpa: You've become a real mys- 
tery girl all of a sudden. I'll bet 
you have more than your arm up 
your sleeve. 

Ann: Don’t be so suspicious, Brenda. 

BrenDa: Anyway, I wish I were up 
on cloud nine with you. 

ANN: Why? What’s the matter? 

BreENDA: Bad news about my prospec- 
tive date next door. He has the 
measles. kid’s 

It’s enough to 
make a girl lose her faith in romance. 
(She sighs) Still, I suppose he'll re- 
cover. 

ANN: I’m sure he will. 

Brenda: But in your case with Uncle 
Lottie, recovery is not indicated. I 
don’t understand that man. He’s 
like a horse with blinders — he can 
see only straight ahead. 

ANN (Mysteriously): Perhaps he'll be- 
gin to notice me 


Imagine it a 
disease like measles. 


and soon. 

Brenna: I knew it! You do have 
something up your sleeve. You know, 
I’ve actually caught him casting a 
soulful glance in your direction once 
or twice. 

ANN: You have? 


Brenna: Honest Injun. But then he 
goes back to his writing — and that’s 
that. (Nep enters at right with notes 
in his hand.) Hello, Uncle Lottie. 

Neb: Please — as a personal favor — 
don’t call me Uncle Lottie. 
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BreENDA: Don’t be grouchy. We were 
just saying some nice things about 
you. 

Nep: Fine. That’s just what I need 
to make my day complete. 

Brenpa: Well, | suppose you want to 
work. I’ll be off. I want to read up 
on measles. Au revoir. (BRENDA 
exits.) 

Nep: Measles? Who has measles? 

ANN: The boy next door. (Mrs. GRAFF 
enters at right.) 

Mrs. Grarr: There’s a little man out 
here to see you, Mr. Fenton. 

Nep: Little man? Is he from outer 
space? 

Mrs. Grarr: I don’t know where he’s 
from, but he’s gushing all over the 
place about your charms. Wait till 
he finds out you’re not a girl. 

Nep: You didn’t enlighten him, did 
you? 

Mrs. Grarr: Not I. I know the policy 
of the house. Never tell anybody 
anything. My lips are sealed. 

Neb: What’s his name? 

Mrs. Grarr: Horatio Edgeworth — 
and it fits him to a “T.” 

Ann: Bring him in, Gracie. 
written for an appointment. 

Mrs. Grarr: Right. (She ezits.) 

ANN (Briskly): Tl sit at your desk. 
And you can be standing at the 
bookcase. Pretend to examine the 
books. 

Nep (Going toward bookcase): I hope 
this works. 

ANN (Firmly): It will. Just leave 

everything to little Ann. (After 

a moment or two, Horatio EpGr- 

WORTH enters at right. He is carrying 

his hat in his hand. Horatio is a 


He’s 


perky little man in his early fifties. 

He comes to desk.) 

Horatio (Excitedly): This is one of 
the supreme moments of my life! 
(Looking at ANN appreciatively) You 
are Lottie Lang, of course. And, 
my dear, you’re everything I had 
imagined! (Eying her) And more! 

ANN (Rising and holding out her hand): 
Thank you, Mr. Edgeworth. 

Horatio (Taking her hand and squeez- 
ing it): Please. Let us not be formal. 
I already feel as if I had known you 
all my life. Call me Horatio. 

ANN (Sitting): If you insist. Please 
sit down, Mr. — I mean Horatio. 
(Horatio sits in easy chair and places 
his hat on desk.) Horatio, this is my 
assistant, Mr. Fenton. 

Horatio: I had hoped we would be 
alone, my dear. 

ANN (Smiling): I have no secrets from 
Mr. Fenton. He shares all my con- 
fidences. (NED coughs.) 

Horatio: Indeed? What a lucky 
young man he is! My dear, that 
dress you’re wearing is most attrac- 
tive. It becomes you beautifully. 
I remember the way you described 
the heroine of your last novel. 
(Closing his eyes) Yes, it went like 
this. “Laurie was a shimmering 
vision of satin and lace as she de- 
scended the staircase. Her eyes were 
alight with a new-found love, her 
cheeks blossoming like a peach.” 
(NED groans.) 

Ann: How flattering that you should 
remember. 

Horatio: I know your novels prac- 

tically by heart. (Changing tone and 

becoming more businesslike) You 
see before you a lonely man — one 
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who has gone through life without 
the sweet companionship of an un- 
derstanding woman. (NED, startled 
by these words, turns around and 
views Horatio with alarm. He 
catches ANN’s eye and taps his fore- 
head meaningfully.) 

Ann: You 
married? 

Horatio: All my life I have been 
searching for the right woman. 
(Edging his chair closer to the desk) 
My dear, I have traveled all over 
the world. England, France, Italy, 
Spain, Switzerland, Portugal — even 
the Orient — not to mention two 
weeks spent in Yellowstone National 
Park. Yet never have I found the 
woman whom I could ask to share 
my daily life. 

ANN (Helpfully): Perhaps your stand- 
ards are too high, Horatio. 


mean you have never 


Horatio: My dear, how can you say 
that? Don’t you recall what you 
wrote in Desert Passion? (Closes 
eyes) This is what you said. “In 
so pure an emotion as love — that 
most glorious of all human re- 
lationships — John Gregory knew 
that he must choose his wife with 
care and caution. She must be 
sweet, winsome, understanding, a 
fair flower whose lovely bloom would 
be only for his admiring eyes and his 
love-filled heart.” 

ANN (Coyly): You interest me, Ho- 
ratio. (NED coughs warningly.) 

Horatio (Happily): I hope so, my 
dear. I am, as I have said, a lonely 
man, but I have always known that 
somewhere, some day, I would find 
my fair flower. (NED coughs loudly 
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again and signals ANN to get rid of 
Horatio. ANN ignores NED.) 

Ann (Coyly): Oh, Horatio, what are 
you trying to say? 

Horatio (Warmly and excitedly) : Since 
the day when I read your first novel, 
Lovers in the Storm, I have been 
struck by the sweetness and con- 
sideration and warm understanding 
that shine through all you write. 
Yes, my dear, I said to myself, 
“Horatio,” I said, ‘Lottie Lang is 
obviously a woman in a million.” 
And at last I summoned up enough 
courage to write to you and to ar- 
range this meeting. 

Ann: My, you are impetuous, Horatio. 

Horatio: Not really. It has taken me 
nearly a year to make this glorious 
day possible. (Smiling) Oh, I know, 
my dear, you probably regard me as 
a funny old fellow. There is a dif- 
ference in our ages. 

ANN (Sweetly): That’s not really im- 
portant. It’s character that counts 
rather than how many birthdays one 
has had. (Nep snorts disdainfully.) 

Horatio (Reaching over and taking her 
hand): How like you to say that! 
(NED ts now looking grimly at them 
and trying to catch ANN’s eye. She 
studiously avoids looking at him.) 

Nep: You’re getting pretty personal 
there, Mr. Edgeworth. 

Horatio: I am merely speaking from a 
full heart, Mr. Fenton. As Miss 
Lang says in one of her novels, 
“Truth flows freely from a heart in | 
which love holds sway.” 

Neb: Miss Lang also says, and I quote: 
“When a man makes wolfish ad- 
vances to a sweet and sensitive girl, 
he damages the good name of the 
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male sex. Such a man is con- 
temptible and untrustworthy.” 

Ann: Now don’t interfere with our 
little chat, Ned. Please get back 
to your own work. (NED frowns, 
shakes his head, and returns to brows- 
ing in bookcase.) 

Horatio: Thank you for coming to 
my defense, my dear. But I must 
lay my cards on the table, to use a 
colloquial expression. I am a 
wealthy man, Miss Lang. In fact, 
I estimate my private fortune to be 
in the neighborhood of a million 
dollars. 

ANN That’s a_ lovely 
neighborhood to be in, Horatio. 

Horatio: And now I feel that the ac- 
cumulation of this fortune has not 
been in vain. I should like to devote 
the rest of my life to making you 
happy. (le moves closer and takes 
her hand in both of his.) 

ANN: But, Horatio, you move so fast! 
You just sweep a girl off her feet. 

Horatio: I do not mean to frighten 
you, my dear. I realize you do not 
know me well as yet. But why not 
further our acquaintance by lunch- 
ing with me today? And having 
dinner with me tonight? 

Ann: That’s a tempting invitation. 

Nep (Breaking in): You'll have to 
work overtime tonight because we 
got a late start this morning. 

Ann: Since when does my assistant 
give orders around here? 

Horatio: Yes, young man, curb your 


(Dreamily): 


tongue. This is no business of yours. 


ANN: Horatio’s right, Ned. Keep 


quiet. I think, Horatio, that I most 
certainly can have lunch with you. 
We'll have to see about the dinner 


engagement, but I think it would be 
perfectly lovely. 

Horatio (Overcome by emotion): My 
dear, you have made me a_ very 
happy man! (He stands, grabs ANN, 
and attempts to kiss her.) 

ANN (Struggling): Horatio, you must 
control yourself! 

Nep (Rushing to desk): Vl say he'd 
better control himself! (Nep grabs 
Horatio and puts him down in the 
chair.) You have no right to come 
in here and make a pass at a girl 
the first time you see her. It’s not 
gentlemanly! 

Horatio: Are you accusing me of un- 
gentlemanly conduct? 

Nep: certainly am! (Menacingly) 
I’ve a good mind to throw you out 
on your ear. 

Horatio: You're a barbarian, young 
man! 

Neb: And you’re a wolf, old man! 

ANN: Gentlemen, please! 

Nep (Angrily): You're not defending 
his actions, are you? 

ANN (Sweetly): Things were getting 
very interesting. I think Horatio’s 
nice. 

Nep: Hmmph! 

Horatio (Rising again): You're the 
perfect woman, my dear. (//e at- 
tempts once more to embrace her.) 

Neb: That does it! grabs Horatio, 
guides him forcibly to upstage center 
door, and opens it.) 

Horatio (Struggling): I protest! 

Nep (Giving Horatio a final heave 
through the door and shutting it): 
And don’t let me see you around 
here again! (NeEp returns to desk 
and glares at ANN.) You had no 
right to lead him on like that! 
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ANN (Rather angrily): Why not? This 
is a free country, isn’t it? 

Nep: And this business about having 
lunch with him. You ought to be 
ashamed. 

Ann: A girl has to eat, doesn’t she? 

Nep (Very loudly): Personally, Ud 
rather starve than be seen in the 
company of that old wolf! 

Ann: You don’t have to worry about 
being seen in his company! (Very 
loudly) He didn’t invite you! 

Nep: I'd rather eat with Count 
Dracula! 

Ann: You and the Count would be 
perfect luncheon companions. 

Nep (Very angrily and loudly): Oh, 
is that so! Well, now let me tell 
you (Sam and BRENDA appear in 
doorway.) 

Sam: Say, what’s all the noise in here, 
anyway? Sounds like a boiler fac- 
tory on a busy day. 

Nep (Looking somewhat embarrassed): 
Nothing! Nothing at all! We were 
just discussing the weather. 

Brenpa: A likely story. Save it for 
the next Lottie Lang novel. 

Nep (Going quickly to right to cover 
embarrassment): Vil be back in a 
minute. I want a glass of milk. 
(Pointedly to ANN) All that exercise 
has given me an appetite. (NED 
exits, ANN looks completely de- 
jected.) 

Brenpa: Exercise? What does he 
mean, Ann? 

Sam: That boy seems to be foaming at 
the mouth. 

Brenpba: As one girl to another, Ann, 
just what has been going on here 
between you and Uncle Lottie? 

ANN: It’s a long story 


Sam: We have all the time in the 
world. 

ANN (Dejectedly): Things just hap- 
pened. I'd really rather not talk 
about it. 

Sam: By golly, I'll get to the bottom of 
this. Ill go out and give the third 
degree to the genius. (SAM exits right 
as Mrs. GRAFF enters.) 

Mrs. Grarr: Mr. Fenton is out there 
looking as though he’d lost a fortune 
in the stock market. What’s wrong? 


Ann: As they say in the papers, 


Gracie no comment. 
Mrs. Grarr Brenpa): Come 
along, Brenda. Ann obviously 


doesn’t want to talk. 

I'm sorry, Gracie. Perhaps I'll 
tell you all about it some time — 
after time and tide have taken care 
of things. 

Mrs. Grarr: I understand, Ann. 
There are some things a girl has to 
keep to herself. Come along, 
Brenda. (Mrs. Grarr exits right 
with BRENDA. ANN remains at desk, 
looking dejected and forlorn.  Sud- 
denly, the upstage center door is 
opened cautiously, and Horatto looks 
in.) 

Horatio: Is the coast clear? 

ANN (Jumping up): Jerome! — (She 
rushes to him and begins to sob 
against his shoulder.) It didn’t work! 

Horatio: Careful! The barbarian may 
return! And don’t forget, I’m not 
Jerome Henderson, veteran actor of 
the Broadway stage, this morning. 
I’m Horatio Edgeworth. (Holding 
her at arm’s length) What do you 
mean, it didn’t work? 


ANN: It didn’t. He’s just angry. 
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Horatio: I’m sorry. I thought he 
needed a little dose of jealousy to 
make him come out of his shell. 
I’m not the actor I thought I was. 

Ann: Don’t say that, Jerome. You're 
a dear. You gave one of your best 
performances. 

Horatio: Still, I had my doubts when 
you and I worked together on that 
letter. 

ANN: Anyway, we tried. You were a 
prince to do this for me. 

Horatio: Nonsense. I’m only sorry 
I wasn’t more successful. If a man 
can’t at least try to do a favor for 
a young woman whom he dandled 
on his knee when she was no bigger 
than a June bug, what kind of fellow 
is he? (Going to desk and taking his 
hat from it) In the excitement, I 
forgot my hat.’ 

ANN: You’re sweet, Jerome. (She 
kisses him on the forehead just as 
NED enters at right.) 

Neb: Oh, no! Not again! 

Horatio: I just came back for my hat, 
young man. Now, no rough stuff! 

count three. (Advancing on 
him menacingly) When I get to three, 
you be out of here, or — 

Horatio (Going upstage center): Now 
don’t be hasty. 

Neb: One! 

Horatio: After all, a man is entitled 
to his own hat. 

Neb: Two! 

Horatio: It’s a brand new one. 

Neb: Three! (Horatio exits quickly.) 

Ann: How masterful! 


Nep: And now perhaps you'll explain 


how you happened to be in such an 
affectionate pose with that old man. 
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Ann: He’s not an old man.  He’s 
rather sweet. 

Neb: Oh, he is, is he? 

ANN: Well, he’s really not quite my 
type, but he is a rather pathetic 
little fellow. 

Nep: Nobody worth a million dollars 
is pathetic. 

Ann: And he’s lonely. 

Neb: Well, so am I. 

ANN (Coming closer to him): Are you, 
Ned — really? 

Nep: You bet I am. (Looking at 
watch) Say, we'd better get to work, 
or Sam will be yapping at me like a 
bloodhound on the trail. Inciden- 
tally, I’m sorry I yelled at you before. 
(Neb sits at his desk. ANN sits in 
chair beside desk. Nev picks up 
newspaper and opens it.) Say, here’s 
an interesting item in Danny Dinns- 
dale’s theater column. (Pointedly) 
Listen. It might interest you. 
(Reading aloud) “Character actor 
Jerome Henderson will have a 
featured role in Sidney Claxton’s 
new play, The Turbulent Year.” 

ANN (Gulping): Jerome Henderson? 

Nep (/nnocently): You know hin, 
Ann? 

Ann (Uncomfortably): W-well, 1 — 
I do. 

Neb (Smiling): Sure. Me, too. I must 
have seen him in five or six Broad- 
way plays — not to mention several 
roles on TV. 

ANN (Uncomfortably): You mean you 
recognize him when you see him? 
Neb: I think so. He sort of stands out, 
you know. Not like Tab Hunter or 
Rock Hudson, though. He's more 

the character type. 

ANN: Oh. 
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Neb: You know the kind I mean — 
a perky little fellow with  idio- 
syncrasies. (Pointedly) The sort of 
little man who might run after young 
and pretty girls. (ANN rises sud- 
denly, takes newspaper from Neb, 
and looks quickly at paper.) 

ANN: Why, there’s nothing about 
Jerome Henderson in Danny Dinns- 
dale’s column! (NEp, no longer able 
to contain himself, laughs heartily. 
ANN returns slowly to chair, sits look- 
ing rather stunned, and then hides 
her face in her hands.) 

Neb: Oh, now. It’s not so bad as all 
that. 

ANN (Looking up): Then you knew all 
the time. 

Neb: From the moment he walked in 
here, I knew. I recognized him at 
once. Oh, I’m not taking anything 
from his performance. It was great. 
So was yours. And if I do say so 
myself, mine wasn’t bad either. I 
enjoyed every minute of it. 

ANN (Shakily): What can you think 
of me? 

Nep (Rising and coming to her): 
Think of you? (He puts his arm 
around her shoulders.) 1 think you’re 
wonderful. And I’m flattered you’d 
go to all that trouble to make me see 
the light. 

Ann: I thought you didn’t care, one 
way or the other. 

Nep: Care? Why, I’ve been in love 
with you for months without know- 
ing it. That’s what comes from 
having Lottie Lang and my other 
writing on my mind all the time. 
(Chuckling) Actually, TV’ll bless old 


Jerome Henderson for the rest of 
my life. 

Ann: Oh, Ned. 

Neb: Right now we have some un- 
finished business to complete. What 
is it that your friend Jerome quoted 
from one of my Lottie Lang master- 
pieces? Ah, yes. A man “must 
choose his wife with care and 
‘aution. She must be sweet, win- 
some, understanding, a fair flower 
whose lovely bloom would be only 
for his admiring eyes and his love- 
filled heart.” That’s you, Ann. 

ANN (Happily): May I quote from 
Lottie Lang, too? Last page of 
Desert Passion. “She looked long- 
ingly into his eyes, her heart beat 
faster. This, she knew, was her fate. 
This, she knew, was the man to 
whom her whole life and entire love 
would be dedicated.” (She laughs 
happily, as does Nev.) That’s you, 
Ned. (They embrace as the curtains 
close.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Dear Lorrie 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Horatio has a hat. 

Properties: Papers, books, letters, news- 
paper, notes. 

Setting: The comfortable study of Ned 
Fenton. There is a door upstage center, 
and another at right. To left and right of 
the upstage center door are windows that 
look out on a garden. At left is Ned’s 
large desk. Near center is a smaller desk 
used by Ann. Down right is a sofa, down 
left, an easy chair. There is a bookcase 
behind Ned’s desk, and another along the 
right wall. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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The Perfect Couple 


by John Murray 


Characters 

Mr. Gapssy, manager of Bloopington’s 
Department Store 

Proressor tnventor of the 
Blissful Bertha Happiness Machine 

Gary Parks, a store clerk, about twenty- 
three 

CAROL, an attractive clerk 

Bon, Gary’s friend, another employee 

Mase, Bob’s girl friend, about twenty 

Tom Tratnor, the 
manager 


store’s publicity 


Miss THrockMortTON, wealthy spin- 
ster, the Professor's sponsor 

Mrs. | 

Mrs. JANSEN 

First Rerorrer 

REPORTERS 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


cleaning women 


Time: The present; early afternoon, 

Serrinc: “Honeymoon Cottage’ in 
Bloopington’s Department Store. At 
center is the Blissful Bertha Happi- 
ness Machine. 

Ar Rise: Mrs. Freetey and Mrs. 
JANSEN, with mops and cloths, put the 
Jinishing touches on the elaborate cot- 
tage furnishings. Mrs. FrELEY, a 
rotund, middle-aged woman, straight- 
ens, carefully avoiding the fragile sur- 

She happily, 
delicately touches her lips with her 
Singer. 

Mrs. Freevey: Mrs. Jansen? 
JANSEN stops dusting.) 

Mrs. Jansen: Yes, Mrs. Feeley? (Mrs. 
FrELEY puckers her lips.) 


roundings. smiles 


(Mrs. 


Mrs. Freer: Do you notice anything 
different about me? (Mrs. JANSEN 
studies her for a moment.) 

Mrs. JANSEN (Suddenly): You haven’t 
dyed your hair again! 

Mrs. Freevey: No, silly. Look, it’s my 
lipstick! 

Mrs. JANSEN (Studying): Yes, it’s very 
nice. 

Mrs. Irevey: I got it on special sale 
at the cosmetics counter. It’s called 
Naughty-Nite! 

Mrs. JANSEN (Slowly): 
think you're a little too 
such things? 

Mrs. (/ndignant): Too old? 
Why, I'll have you know that I’ve 
only seen forty summers! 

Mrs. JANSEN: What do you do in the 
wintertime — hibernate? 

Mrs. Frevey: Mrs. Jansen! 

Mrs. JANseN: sorry, dearie! 
Yes, it’s a very pretty lipstick. 

Mrs. Frevey (Nodding): Now that 
Mr. Feeley has gone to his reward, 
it’s high time that I started fixing 
myself. (Titters) Who knows? I 
might trip down the aisle again! 

Mrs. JANSEN (Low): Carried down is 
more like it! 

Mrs. What? 

Mrs. JANSEN: Oh, nothing! (Quickly) 
We'd better get finished in here. 
The place will be opened to the pub- 
lic in a little while. 
ing. 


Don’t you 
- too old for 


(Continues dust- 
Mrs. Frevey searches through 
her apron pockets.) 
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Mrs. Feevey (Suddenly): It’s gone! 


Proressor: Splendid! 


My lipstick is gone! 


Mrs. JANSEN: Maybe you left it in the 


locker room. 


Mrs. Frevtey (Shaking head): Faith, 


no! I had it a little while ago. It 
must be here someplace. 
search) 


(Begins 


Mrs. JANSEN: Forget it now. 
Mrs. Freevey: I’m not budging until I 


find my lipstick. (She steps past the 
Happiness Machine and begins a 
rather detailed search. Mrs. JANSEN 
continues her work. Mr. Gavssy and 
PROFESSOR SIDEBOTTOM enter. PRo- 
FESSOR walks towards the Happiness 
Machine and rubs his hands together. 
Mrs. JANSEN dustsand Mrs. FEELEY 
searches in the background.) 
Splendid, my 
dear Gadsby! (Adjusts dials on ma- 
chine) Everything is in perfect work- 
ing order. 


Gapssy (Happily): Good, Professor 


Sidebottom! (Vods) This is a red- 
letter day in the glorious history of 
Bloopington’s Department Store. 
(Sobers) Oh, dear! I hope that 


everything will go off well. 


Proressor (Turning): Are you in- 


sinuating that my machine might be 
a failure? 


Gapssy (Quickly): Nothing like that. 


I — we — all of us respect your 
electronic skill. (Steps to machine) 
It is rather fearsome, isn’t it? 


Proressor: It’s a revolutionary idea, 


much greater than my other in- 
ventions. 


Gapssy: You have invented some won- 


derful aids to mankind. I was al- 
ways impressed by your combination 
girdle and life preserver. 


Proressor: In the light of my present 


PROFESSOR: 


invention, that is nothing. (Taps 
machine assuredly) Imagine, Gadsby! 
This machine will remove all trial 
and error from modern marriage. 
With a flick of the proper dials, we 
san determine the happiest, most 
charming, compatible couples in the 
country. 


Gapssy: It’s terribly complicated, I 


know. 
works? 


Could you explain how it 


Proressor (Clearing his throat): Fun- 


damentally, we are all children of 
electronic impulses. When the ideal 
couple stands before the Happiness 
Machine, these vibrations are regis- 
tered on an electric reactor. The 
machine will indicate the persons 
who are most suited to each other. 


Gapssy (Sadly): How I wish I’d had 


such a machine when I married Mrs. 
Gadsby! 


Proressor: It will be a blessing to 


everyone. I’m grateful that Mr. 
Bloopington consented to have the 
machine installed in his store. 


Gapssy: Miss Throckmorton spoke to 


him and she holds a large share of 
our stock. She’s quite attached to 
you, you know. 


Proressor: Bless Miss Throckmorton! 
Gapssy: Honeymoon Cottage has al- 


ways been a leading feature of the 
(Waves hands) When we find 
the perfect couple amidst our pro- 
spective customers, all these beauti- 
ful things will become theirs. (Glances 
at watch) Mercy! The cottage will 
be opened to the public in a few 
minutes. 


store. 


Yes, the machine has 
caused quite a stir. It’s been covered 
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in all the papers. Blissful Bertha! 

That’s what they’re calling my 

machine. 

Gapssy (Nodding): We're expecting 
the photographers and the members 
of the press. (Commotion is heard 
off-stage.) Listen to those sweet, 
young couples — all waiting to enter 
our Honeymoon Cottage! (Sud- 
denly) Heavens! I hope the machine 
will be able to select one couple. 
(Deliberates) There must be one 
happy couple in our fair city! (Mrs. 
walks downstage. GADSBY 
turns.) Aren’t you finished in here 
yet? 

Mrs. (Disconsolately): Yes, 
Mr. Gadsby. I lost my lipstick. 
Gapssy (Jmpatiently): Well, buy 
another one. I want you out of 

here at once. 

Mrs. Frevey: It was 
shade. Naughty-Nite! 

Gapspy: I wouldn’t care if a movie 
contract came with the blamed stuff. 
Be off! 

Mrs. JANSEN and Mrs. I’bevtey (Uni- 
son): Yes, sir! (Gapspy suddenly 
notices picture on wall up center. He 
clucks disapproval as he points at 
picture.) 

Gapssy: I told Gary Parks not to put 
any of his dreadful pictures in this 
cottage. Interior decorator! (To 
Mrs. Frevey) Find Gary Parks 
and send him to me at once. 

Mrs. Frevey: Yes, sir! (She and Mrs. 
JANSEN exit.) 

Gapvssy: I don’t know what would 
happen to Bloopington’s if I ever 
left. I can’t have our clerk hang a 
simple picture unless I stand behind 
him. (Looks at picture again and 


my favorite 


grimaces) Gary Parks is a good clerk, 

but his secret craving is painting. 

Proressor: It is rather spectacular. 

Gapssy: His work isn’t too bad, but I 
wish that he’d attend to his job and 
decorate! (Gary PARKs, a young 
man of twenty-three and Carou, an 
attractive young lady, enter.) 

Gary: You wanted to see me, Mr. 
Gadsby? 

Gapssy: Yes, indeed, Parks. (Points 
at picture) What is that picture 
doing here? 

Gary: It’s my latest and I thought — 

Gapssy: Bloopington’s is not paying 
you to think. We want you to 
decorate. Remove that monstrosity 
at once! 

Caro: Mr. Gadsby! It’s Gary’s lat- 
est painting. He’s worked so hard 
and it’s really very good. 

Gapssy: Enough, Miss Haines. We 
have employed you as the hostess 
of Honeymoon Cottage and not as 
art critic. 

Caron: But — 

Gary (Quickly): Please, Carol. 
all right. (Removes picture) 
Gapspy (Regaining composure): Very 
good, Parks. You will refrain from 
using Bloopington’s as an outlet for 
your artistic tendencies. (Drone of 
voices ts heard off-stage. GADSBY 
smiles happily.) Listen to those little 
honeymooners eager to spend their 
nice, green, wonderful money! Come, 
Professor, we will greet our public 
and explain the workings of the 
Happiness Machine. (Glances dis- 
consolately at Gary and Carou. He 
exits with Proressor. rushes 

into GARY'S arms.) 

Caro: Oh, Gary! I’m so sorry! 
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Gary: It’s O.K., honey. Maybe I 
should forget my sordid career as a 
non-selling artist. 

Caro: Your work is good. It’s so un- 
fair. (Looks at picture which Gary 
has placed against sofa) I think it’s 
beautiful! 

Gary (Smiling): I think you're preju- 
diced! You shouldn’t be influenced 
— merely because you’re my wife! 

Caro (Cautiously): Shhh! Somebody 
might hear you. 

Gary: I'd like to shout it from the roof- 
tops. How long must we keep up 
this nonsense? 

Carou: As long as I work for Bloop- 
ington’s. You know that I need my 
job, and you know how the com- 
pany feels about working husbands 
and wives. (Gary nods.) Oh, cheer 
up! These bad breaks won’t last 
forever. In a few months, we'll be 
able to tell the world that we’re man 
and wife. (Bos and MABEL enter. 
Bos might be called a smug, self- 
centered young man. MABEL is 
beautiful and blond.) 

Bos: Ah, here are the lovebirds! We 
caught you! (Gary and Caron 
straighten quickly.) 

Gary (Nervously): Hello, Bob. Mabel. 
Did you hear what we were talking 
about? 

Bos (Surprised): What do you think 
we are? We never eavesdrop on 
lovers’ conversations. Anyway, you 
were talking too low. 


Gary: I was just showing Carol all 
these interesting displays. 


Bos: I can imagine! 
Caro: I’m going to be hostess at the 
cottage this afternoon. (Turning) 


Mase: Thanks, honey. 
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Oh, Mabel, what an attractive lip- 

stick. 

It’s called 
Naughty-Nite. They’re having a 
sale downstairs. You know, it’s nice 
to work in a store, but I always have 
my salary spent at the end of the 
week. (70 Bos) Why are you giving 
Carol and Gary a rough time? (Sighs) 
I think that Gary’s romantic. You 
don’t ever say sweet things to me. 

Bos: On my salary? Are you kidding? 

(Gesturing): Never mind. Don’t 
all these lovely things remind you of 
something? 

Bos (Nodding): They remind me that 
I have the good sense to stay single. 
Brother, this stuff must cost a for- 
tune! (To Gary) How does a guy 
ever save enough to get married, 
anyway? 

Gary: He never does. If a man ever 
waited to have enough money, I 
guess the human race would die off. 
(MABEL waves a finger at Bos.) 

Masew: You see? You might be re- 
sponsible for the destruction of man- 
kind. 

Caro: How’s everything in the hard- 
ware department, Mabel? 

Mase: All right, I guess. I wish I 
got the breaks like you and could 
work in Honeymoon Cottage. The 
only thing I ever hear is old married 
women complain about their broken 
percolators! 

Bos (To Maser): Gadsby’d better 
keep you out of the cottage. You're 
much too romantic. 

Gary: I'd better get down to the store- 
room for another picture before the 
crowds get here. (Picks up picture) 

Bos: I’m coming too, Gary. This place 
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isn’t safe for a single guy. (Bos and 
Gary exit. MABEL sits on sofa and 
props her head in her hands.) 

Maset: That Bob Marlowe! What’s a 
girl supposed to do with him, any- 
way? I wish that he were like Gary. 

Caro.: You like Gary, don’t you? 

Mase : I think he’s terribly nice, but 
don’t worry. He’s sold on you. 

Caro (Coyly): Oh, I don’t know. 

Mase: I do! I recognize that light in 
his eyes. I’ve seen it so many times! 
(Sadly) The trouble is, it’s always 
for some other girl! 

Caro: Don’t worry, honey. I think 
that Bob will come around to your 

yay of thinking. 

Mase: It won't do me any good. 
Employees can’t even get married in 
this place. Why, Gadsby would fire 
us on the spot if Bob ever broke 
down and popped the question. 
Honeymoon Cottage, indeed! (Tom 
TRAINOR enters.) 

Tom: Everything is ready for the mob! 

Caro.: Hello, Tom. I hope that the 
machine idea will work. 

Tom: It’s the biggest thing that ever 
happened to the store. Blissful 
Bertha Happiness Machine! The 
Perfect Couple! Why, the idea is 
great! Magnificent! (Modestly) I 
thought of it, myself. 

Mase.: Always the shy fellow! 

Tom: Oh, that’s all right. I always get 
these brain storms. Mr. Gadsby did 
a smart thing when he hired me as 
publicity chairman. (Soberly) 1 hope 
the darn machine works. There are 
reporters from every paper in the 
city out there. If anything flubs — 
(Rubs Singer across throat) 

Masev: I don’t know much about the 


machine, but I hope it can help me 
find a man. 

Tom: Who knows? Maybe your time 
will come. Maybe — (Stops suddenly 
and brightens) Hey! That’s it! 

Maseu (Rising): What’s the matter 
with you? 

Caro: You look green, Tom. 

Tom: A great idea! (Slaps thigh) I put 
my whole future in this machine, 
and I don’t know whether it will 
work or not. We'll have to give it a 
test run. 


Caro: Who are you going to use for a 
guinea pig? 

Tom: Mabel, of course! She gave me 
the idea. 

Mase: That’s silly. I’m not a couple. 

Tom: Forget it! We'll get someone to 
take the test with you. 

Mase (Reluctantly): I don’t know. 
I’m frightened. (Gary and Bos 
enter. Gary carries another picture 
which he hangs after greetings have 
been exchanged.) 

Bos: You look like the cat that swal- 
lowed the canary, Tom. 

Masew (Proudly): Keep out of this, 
Bob Marlowe! He’s going to find me 
a man. 


Caron (Nodding): It’s going to be an 
experiment. 


Bos: Experiment? That'll be a 
miracle! 
Mase: Fresh! (Turns) Now what 


were you saying, Tom, before we 
were so rudely interrupted? 
Tom: Let’s look at it this way. Every- 
one here knows that I’m not suited 
to you or Carol. First of all, you're 
not my type and, besides, I have a 
wife and three kids. ( MABEL nods.) 
Good! So ll stand in front of the 
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machine with one of you girls and 
see what happens. If the machine 
indicates that we're a perfect couple, 
we'll know that Blissful Bertha is 
all wet. 

Mase: I don’t know. Mr. Gadsby 
and the Professor might not want us 
to fuss around the old machine. 

Tom (Waves hand): Sidebottom has a 
lot at stake, too. Miss Throckmorton 
will be here this afternoon. 

Caro: Who? 

Tom: Miss Throckmorton. You know, 
Park Avenue — high society. She 
sponsors all the Professor’s experi- 
ments. If the machine is a dud, she’d 
get mighty angry at Sidebottom. 
Don’t you see? We'll be doing the 
old boy a favor. 

Gary: Do you know how to run the 
thing? 

Tom: Simple! There’s a booklet of in- 
structions over here and — (Walks 
to machine and picks up booklet from 
top) Here! It’s all plugged in. Are 
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wal- you ready, Mabel? (She titters nerv- 
ously.) 
this, Maser: I’m seared! (7'urns) Be a 
d me doll, Carol. You try it with Tom. 
(Caron looks imploringly at Gary 
e an who shrugs.) 
Tom: It’s in the interest of science. 
ea Caro.: All right. What have I got to 
4 lose? (She stands in front of machine. 
what 4 Tom adjusts several levers and dials. 
» we 4 The working of the machine may be as 
% simple or elaborate as desired. The 
very- mechanism is operated by a person in 
nited the machine. As Tom adjusts dials, 
ou’re lights along the top of the machine 
ve a blink on and off. The machine motor 
ods.) is heard. At critical points as di- 
f the rected in the text, there is a series of 


ringing bells, clanging gongs, wolf 

whistles, catcalls, etc. The Happiness 

Machine should create a boisterous, 

ridiculous effect. smiles fool- 

ishli, at other members of cast, as she 
stands before the machine. Tom ad- 
justs a final dial and joins her.) 

Tom: There! Everything is set. Now 
we'll find out! (Everyone is silent. 
The top lights continue to blink but no 
other reaction is witnessed.) 

Bos: Guess you'll have to look some- 
where else, Carol. Tom is not your 
man. (Tom finally steps away.) 

Tom: The machine has passed its first 
test, anyway. (Turns) Are you 
ready to try it now, Mabel? 

Masew: Yes, I think it’s fun. (Pre- 
pares to join Tom at machine as PRro- 
FESSOR and GADSBY enter.) 

Gapssy: What’s going on here? 

Proressor: Mercy! 
turned on! 

Tom (Quickly): Hi, Mr. Gadsby! Pro- 
fessor! I thought we’d give old 
Bertha a test run before the crowds 
get here. (Shrugging) Nothing hap- 
pened, though. 

Proressor: I hope that you haven’t 
damaged the battery. Blissful 
Bertha is extemely sensitive and you 
might have burned out the trans- 
mission. (MaABeL and Gary make 
way for the Proressor and GADSBY. 
Mase and Gary are in the direct 
path of the machine. The motor hums 
violently. The lights flicker with re- 
newed fury. A series of bells, sirens, 
wolf whistles and catcalls are emitted 
from the machine. A puff of smoke 
gushes from the opening in the top. 
Everyone gazes in astonishment.) 

Bos: Holy Toledo! 


The machine is 
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Proressor: My word! Extraordinary! 

Gapssy: The—the perfect couple. 
(Caro stares bewilderedly at the hap- 
less Gary. She runs off, sobbing.) 

Tom: Wow-ee! They’re compatible! 
(Gary trys to follow Caro., but 
everyone stands in front of him offer- 
ing congratulations. The stage is a 
hubbub of activity. Tom examines 
the dials on the machine.) Brother, 
are they compatible! 

Gapssy: I’m at a loss for words. This 
is most unusual. Imagine! The per- 
fect couple works right here — in 
Bloopington’s. 

Gary (Quickly): Now, wait a minute — 

Mase. (Blissfully): Oh, Gary! (Bos 
watches her narrowly.) 

Bos: You heard what he said, Mabel. 
Wait a minute! 

Gary: There must be some mistake. 
I’m not compatible. Why, I’m the 
most incompatible fellow you'll ever 
meet. 

Proressor (Angrily): Do you doubt 
Blissful Bertha? 

Gary: I don’t give a hang for Blissful 
Bertha. Mabel — I — Oh, it’s ri- 
diculous! 

Mase: What’s ridiculous about it? I 
think the machine is wonderful! 

Bos (Nudging You’re making 
a spectacle of yourself. 

Mase: Never mind, Bob Marlowe. 
You're jealous, that’s all. 

Tom (Brightly): This is the greatest 
thing that’s ever happened to Bloop- 
ington’s. What a promotion idea! 

Gapspy: I don’t know. We planned to 
award all these furnishings to the 
first perfect couple, but we can’t give 
them to employees. The public 
wouldn’t like it. 


Tom: What’s wrong with the idea? 

Gapssy: The public might feel that it 
had been — er — fleeced! Blooping- 
ton’s might become the laughing 
stock of the city. 

Tom: The city? Man, this news is 
nation-wide! Gary and Mabel 
have become the world’s first perfect 
couple, thanks to electronics! This 
is bigger than Bloopington’s. 

Proressor: The man is right. These 
young people will go down in history 
as the first compatible couple! 

Tom (Happily): They don’t have to 
worry about these prizes. (Gestures) 
These kids will have the world at 
their feet! Theatre engagements — 
public appearances! ‘They'll be 
famous. Another Adam and Eve! 

Proressor: Romeo and Juliet! 

Maset (Blissful): Samson and Delilah! 

Gary (Glumly): Abbott and Costello! 

Tom: Look! I can see it all. (Waves 
dramatically) They'll have tre- 
mendous wedding. It'll be televised. 
Why, they can be married right 
here —in Bloopington’s. It'll be 
wonderful for the store. 

Gary (Quickly): Who said anything 
about getting married? 

Tom: Of course you'll get married. 
Don’t forget — you’re compatible! 

Gapssy (Cautiously): You two are not 
married already? 

Gary: Mabel and I? Oh, no! No! 

Gapssy: I might remind you of the 
store’s policy, young man. 

Gary (Happily): Ul be glad to re- 
member that policy — now! 

Tom (Clucking): Something will have 
to be done about that stuffy clause. 
Every young couple in America will 
be watching Gary and Mabel. What 
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will they think if Bloopington’s 
stands in the way of true love? 

Gapssy: I never thought of that. I 
might possibly speak to Mr. Bloop- 
ington. 

Tom: Another great idea! He can be 
the best man. It'll be wonderful 
publicity! 

Gapssy: Yes, I do believe he’ll like 
that. I'll tell him at once. 

Proressor: I shall inform the press of 
our invaluable findings. 

Tom: I’ll go with you. I want to talk 
to the reporters, too. We might 
make the evening edition. (GapsBy, 
Proressor and Tom exit. Gary 
smiles sheepishly at Bos who glowers 
at him. Mapeu only has eyes for 
GARY.) 

Bos (Sullenly): I thought you were my 
friend. 

Gary: Listen, Bob — 

Bos: Aw, I saw that stupid machine. 
Let me tell you something. Mabel is 
my girl! 

(Coldly): have something to 
say about that, Mr. Marlowe. You 
were never interested in poor little 
old me. 

Bos: That's different. (Points accus- 
ingly at Gary) That was before he 
came upon the scene. (7'0 Gary) 
You're a fine friend. You got mea 
job at Bloopington’s and posed asmy 
best buddy. Then what did you do? 
You stole my girl from under my 
nose! 

Gary: Now, Bob — 

Bos: I know your kind, all right. I 
found you out at last — and I have 
Blissful Bertha to thank for it. 

Mase : Stop picking on my fiancé, 
Mr. Marlowe. (Gary stands aghast.) 


Gary (Loudly): Mabel, let’s not rush 
into things. 

Mase: Who’s rushing? (Titters) I’m 
just walking awfully fast. (Gary 
stomps angrily.) 

Gary: Now, wait a minute — both of 
you. I’m fed up with Blissful Bertha 
and Bloopington’s and everything 
else. (70 Bos) You don’t know what 
you're talking about. There’s never 
been anything between Mabel and 
me. 

Bos: A likely story. 

Gary: You have to believe me. You 
know how I feel about Carol. She’s 
my girl and — (Stops suddenly) 
Carol! Holy Pete! I forgot about 
Carol! 

Mase : Never mind about her. (Bliss- 
fully) There’s always me! 

Gary: What must she think about this 
whole thing? 

Bos: A lot you care. That poor girl is 
probably erying her heart out this 
very minute. 

Gary (Shaking head): It’s more than 
that. You don’t understand. I'll 
never be able to face her again. I 
must find her. I’ll have to explain 
the whole thing. Oh, brother! 
What a mess! (Turns to machine) 
You — you are the cause of it all. 
(Machine bell rings and puff of smoke 
is emitted. ) 

Mase (Taking his arm): Be careful, 
Gary. Remember, you’re compat- 
ible! 

Bos (Raising fist) : He'll be combustible 
when I get through with him! (Bos 
and Gary begin scuffling. Caron 
enters. Her hair is mussed and her 
face is set in angry lines. She carries 
Gary’s painting) 
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Mase.: Carol, stop them! They’re 
fighting over me. (CAROL separates 
the men. She storms at Bos.) 

Carou: Let him alone, you big bully! 
(Turns) Leave him for me! (She 
raises painting and hits GARY over 
the head. The canvas crashes over his 
head and the frame encircles his 
neck.) 

Gary: Oh, Carol! 

Caro: Don’t ever speak to me again, 
Gary Parks! Take your old painting. 
It looks a lot better around your 
neck than it would on our living 
room wall. 

Gary: You don’t understand! 

Carnot: I understand that you’ve 
hoodwinked me for six months. How 
could you have been so heartless? 
(Gary removes painting and flings 
it onto sofa.) 

Gary (Bitterly): Happiness! Com- 
patibility! That machine has 

saused me more trouble in five min- 
utes than most married couples have 
in a hundred years! (Machine emits 
low catcall. Oh, shut 
up! (Commotion ts heard off-stage. 
Bos bows to Gary and MABEL.) 

Bos: I'll leave you lovebirds, now. 
Your public awaits! I hope all your 
children look like Blissful Bertha! 
(He exits.) 

Caro: Your — your children? (Gaps- 
BY, Proressor, Tom and a host of 
REPORTERS, PHOTOGRAPHERS, etc., 
enter. General confusion reigns. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS flash pictures while 
REPORTERS swarm around Gary and 
Maser. Gapspy waves his hands 
frantically.) 

Gapsby: Please, everyone! There'll be 

time for an interview later. Remem- 
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ber, there are other couples 
there who might be compatible. 

First Reporter: We've found the 
first couple. (Turning) When are you 
lucky people going to name the date? 

Gary (Threatening): What date? 

First Reporter: The wedding date. 

Gapssy (Quickly): The date will be 
decided at Mr. Bloopington’s dis- 
cretion. 

Mase: I wonder whether he’ll give us 
the day off. 

First Reporter (To Gary): How do 
you feel about all this, young fellow? 

Gary (Sullenly): Your paper couldn’t 
print it! 

First Reporter: How does it feel to 
be compatible? 

Gary: Terrible! (ReporTEeR watches 
him with skepticism.) 

First Reporter: What’s the matter? 
You look terrible. 

Gary: I always look this way. 

First Reporter: You're a very lucky 
young man. (Gesturing) Why, this 
girl is lovely. (MABEL smiles mod- 
estly.) 

Gary: She’s great — great! 
just one little thing. 

First Reporter: Yes? (Lveryone moves 
in silently.) 

Gary: I’m not going to marry her! 

First Rerorter: What? 

Tom: You're daffy! 

Gapsspy (Angrily): Young man, you 
can’t intimidate the name of Bloop- 
ington’s. 

Proressor: Insane! Why, Blissful 
Bertha said that you — 

Gary: I don’t care what Blissful 
Bertha said, blast her! Mabel and I 
are not going to get married. 

Maset (Loudly): Oh, lover! 
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throws arms around Gary’s neck. He 
brushes her off.) 

Proressor: Most unusual. 

Gapspy: Parks, I am getting very 
angry. Why won’t you marry this 
young lady? 

Gary (Slowly): My wife won’t let me! 

Proressor: Your wife? 

Tom: You can’t be serious! 

Gapssy (Warning): Young man, if 
this is your idea of a joke — 

Gary: I was never more serious in my 
life. I’m married to the cutest, 
sweetest girl this side of Blooping- 
ton’s and I don’t care what that con- 
founded machine thinks. 

Proressor (Slapping forehead): My in- 
vention! 

Tom: My publicity campaign! 

(Tearfully): My romance! 

Gapssy (Comforting): There, there, my 
dear. Everything will be all right. 
(To Gary) You are a cad, sir! 

| Gary: But I never said that I wanted 
to marry her. 

Gapssy: Don’t change the subject. 
(To Mapet) You should sue him for 
breach of promise. (Miss THrockK- 
MORTON enters. She its a middle- 
aged spinster dressed in a colorful, 
print dress, a wide-brimmed hat and 
a huge, trailing fur boa.) 

Miss THrockMortTON: Dear Professor, 
there you are! 

Proressor: Miss Throckmorton. So 
good of you to come! 

Miss THrockmorton: Nothing could 
keep me away. (Happily) A ma- 
chine that helps a girl find a man! 
Why, I’ve been trying to do that for 
years. Where is the lucky couple? I 
heard about them outside. 

Proressor (Gesturing): This is the 


couple. The young man who is 
tearing his hair out and the young 
woman who is crying. (Miss 
THROCKMORTON places comforting 
arm around MABE shoulder.) 

Miss THrockMortTon: Don’t take on 
so. I’d feel the same way if it hap- 
pened to me. (Stares at MABEL) Oh, 
you’re wearing Naughty-Nite lip- 
stick. 

MaseEt (Nodding): I go to the bargain 
counter, too! 

Miss Turockmorton: I tried it, my- 
self. (Posing) Do you think it does 
anything for my face? 

Mase: Yes, but I can’t say what! 
(Miss THROCKMORTON ts ruffled.) 
Miss THROCKMORTON (Quickly): When 

are you getting married? 

Maset: I don’t know. (Points at 
JARY) His wife won’t let him! 

Miss TuHrockmMorton (Gulps): My 
word! (She moves in front of the 
Happiness Machine. Gavssy stands 
beside her. The machine’s reaction is 
tumultuous. Bells ring, buzzers and 
sirens sound, lights flash intermit- 
tently amid loud catcalls and wolf 
whistles. Machine emits violent puff 
of smoke. Miss THrocKMORTON 
stares at GapsBy in utter surprise. 
The poor man is at a loss for words. 
Everyone stands at mute attention. 
ProFessor registers annoyance at 
turn of events. Finally, amid the con- 
fusion, GApsBY wipes brow with 
handkerchief.) 

Miss THrockmorton: Gracious! 

Tom: Wow! Another compatible 
couple! 

Proressor: There must be some mis- 
take. 

Gapspsy (Quickly): Heavens, yes! What 
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would Mrs. Gadsby say? (REePort- 
ERS move in around Miss THrock- 
MORTON and GapsBy as PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS snap cameras. Bos enters.) 

Bos: What’s up? 

Maseut (Pointing): 
patible, too! 

Gary (Nodding): It seems to be a 
hobby around here. 

Proressor (Waving hands): I can’t 
understand it. Mr. Gadsby is a 
married man and — (Walks to ma- 
chine) Oh, Bertha! How could you 
do this to me? 

Gary (Impatiently): I told you that 
something was wrong. I told you 
that I was married, too! (Caro. 
steps forward.) 

Caro.: Yes, and I have the papers to 
prove it! Gary and I were married 
two months ago. (Bos sighs with re- 
lief as he thumps Gary on the back.) 

Bos: Congratulations, old boy. Best 
friend a guy ever had! 

Maset (Tearfully to Gary): You mean 
we can’t get married? 

Gary: No, Mabel. I can't even sup- 
port one wife! (Gapspy shakes head 
sadly.) 

Gapspy: This is too much for me. First 
I find out that two employees are 
married and then I’m told that I’m 
compatible! (Soberly) I wish some- 
one would tell that to Mrs. Gadsby! 
(Stops again and glowers at Caro. 
and Gary) Married! Two em- 
ployees! Oh, no! 

Gary: Now, Mr. Gadsby 

Gapsspy (Violently): Enough, young 
man! You've ruined the good will, 
the reputation of Bloopington’s! 
Go — go to the paymaster for your 
salary. You're fired! (7’o Caro.) 


They’re com- 
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The same thing goes for you, young 
lady! 

Carou (Taking Gary’s arm): It will 
be a pleasure. I don’t want to work 
for anyone as narrow-minded and 
petty and cruel as you! 

Gapspy: Young lady! 

Carou: I met Gary and we fell in love 
and I’d do the same thing all over 
again. Yes, Mr. Gadsby, people 
have been doing that for quite a few 
years now and there’s nothing that 
you or Bloopington’s can do about it. 

First Reporter: Bravo! (Cameras 
flash amid confusion.) 

Bos (To Gapspy): You'd better find 
someone else to take our place. 
Mabel and I are getting married, too! 

Masev: Oh, Bob! I didn’t think you 
cared. 

Bos: Neither did I — until that ma- 
chine opened my eyes. When I 
thought that you were going to 
marry someone else, I realized how 
much you meant to me. 

Gapssy: This is most irregular. 

Gary (Strongly): No, it’s not irregular. 
As Carol said, people have always 
been meeting and getting married, 
and I guess they'll still do it — with- 
out machines and gadgets to help 
them. 

Mase. (Nodding): It’s more fun this 
way, too! (Tom raises his hands 
helplessly.) 

Tom: There goes my career. (Glares at 
machine) Blissful Bertha! I’ll never 
trust a woman again! (Mrs. FEELEY 
enters. She nods apologetically to 
GaADsBY.) 

Mrs. Feevey: I hope I’m not breaking 
in on anything. 

Proressor (Glumly): What’s the dif- 
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ference? Everything’s ruined, any- 
way. 


will Mrs. Feevty: I was in here a while 

ork ago and I set my lipstick down. 

and (Gestures helplessly) Now I can’t 
find it anywhere. 

Gapsspy: Madam, we are not inter- 
ove ested in your lipstick. 
ver Mrs. Fre.ey (Nodding): Yes, sir. The 
»ple lipstick disappeared right like that. 
few (Snaps fingers) Now my poor, de- 
hat parted husband — rest his bones — 
t it. taught me to think things out when- 
cras ever I lost things. Yes, sir! I started 

to think about that lipstick. I knew 
find it had to be right here. 
ce. Gapssy: Confound it, woman, what 
too! are you trying to say? 
you Mrs. Frevey (Ruffled): Well, if you'd 
let a body get started, I’d tell you. 
ma- Yep! I got to thinking and then I 
n I remembered what must have hap- 
; to pened to the lipstick. (Walks to 
how Blissful Bertha, raises top cover, and 
produces lipstick container.) The lip- 
stick fell into that hole on top of the 
ilar. machine. That’s where I left it after 
vays doing up my lips. (Happily) Yes, 
ried, siree! Right smack into the old ma- 
chine! (PRorEessoR strides to Mrs. 
help FEELEY.) 

Proressor (Reaching): Let me see that 
this thing. (Takes lipstick and examines 
ands casing) Naughty-Nite! 

Miss THrockMortTON: Such a coinci- 
es at dence! My lipstick is Naughty-Nite. 
ever Mase: Mine, too! (PRoFEssOR beams 
SLEY broadly.) 

y to Proressor: That explains it! Of 
course! That explains it! 
king Gapssy: I wish you'd tell me what this 
is all about. 
dif- 


Proressor: Simple, my dear Gadsby. 
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The Naughty-Nite in the mechanism 
caused the machine to react vio- 
lently to a similar shade of lipstick. 

Tom: Incredible! 

Proressor: Miss Throckmorton and 
Mabel are wearing Naughty-Nite. 
(Waves hand) It’s as simple as that. 

Mase. (70 GapssBy): You can’t blame 
anybody except Bloopington’s cos- 
metics counter! 

First Reporter: Wow! What a 
story! (PHOTOGRAPHERS take a few 
more pictures and finally exit with 
Reporters. Mrs. FEELEY grins 
awkwardly, waves lipstick container 
and exits under Gapssy’s heavy 
stare.) 

Miss THrockMortTon: It was exciting 
while it lasted. Let’s try it again, 
Mr. Gadsby. We can be sure this 


time. (Stands in front of machine 
with a reluctant GapssBy. Machine 
emits a loud Bronx cheer. Gapssy, 


ruffled, steps away quickly.) 

Gapssy: The very idea. (MABEL takes 
Bos’s arm.) 

Mase : I think we owe a lot to Blissful 
Bertha. If it weren’t for her, we 
wouldn’t have been brought together. 

Tom (Happily): Now that all the kinks 
are ironed out of the machine, we 
can continue to search for the perfect 
couple. Who'd like to be the first to 
try? 

Bos, Gary, Carot and Mase. (To- 
gether) Not us! (Gapssy clears his 
throat and looks sheepishly at Gary 
and CAROL.) 

Gapssy (Slowly): In view of the un- 
usual circumstances, I think that we 
can overlook the Bloopington policy 
concerning married employees. 
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Bos: Wonderful! Now that Mabel and 
I are going to get married, she’ll need 
a steady job! 

Gapssy (Jo Gary): I also think that 
we might be able to use a few of your 
paintings in Honeymoon Cottage. 

Caro. (Happily): Mr. Gadsby, you’re 
precious! (Throws her arms around 
him and kisses him. He regains his 
composure. ) 

Gapssy (Smiling): What would Mrs. 
Gadsby think? (Miss THrockMor- 
TON gestures to PROFESSOR.) 

Miss THrRockmMorRTON: Come, Pro- 
fessor. There are so many young, 
happy couples waiting for you. 

(Smiling) Who knows? We might be 


Department Store. 


temporary effect. 


Gary: Boy, it’s been a rough after- 


Caro It’s been a beautiful afternoon. 
Mase say! 


Bos: Now that everyone knows that 


(Flustered): Fresh! (Everyone 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Perrect Coup.e 


Characters: 5 male; 5 female; 1 male or fe- 
male; extras, as desired. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. Reporters 
and Photographers wear coats and hats. 
Miss Throckmorton, 
Mabel have bright, red lipstick. Mrs. 
Feeley and Mrs. Jansen wear house aprons. 
Miss Throckmorton wears a colorful dress, 
wide-brimmed hat and a trailing fur boa. 


Properties: Dustcloths, handkerchief, pencils 
and pads, flash cameras, lipstick container, 
and two large pictures. 


Setting: Honeymoon Cottage in Bloopington’s 

Entrances are located 

right and left. The set has an artificial, 

There are new tables, 
lamps, chairs, desks, etc. A sofa is down 
left. In the center of the set is Blissful 
Bertha, the Happiness Machine. There are 
multicolored lights on the machine which 
flash intermittently. 
machine may be as elaborate or simple as 
desired. The mechanism and accompany- 
ing sound effects are o 
in the machine. There is a small opening at 
the top of the machine. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Sound Effects: The sounds of bells, buzzers, 
sirens, wolf whistles and catcalls are heard 
as directed in script. 


The large, box-like 


perated by someone 


able to try Blissful Bertha later, 
ourselves. (GADsBY, PRoFEssoR and 
Miss THROCKMORTON evit.) 


noon. 


you kids are married, we might as 
well celebrate. I guess Blooping- 
ton’s won’t miss us for the rest of 
the afternoon. (As they exit, MABEL 
steps in front of Blissful Bertha. 
Machine emits a low wolf whistle.) 


laughs as curtain falls.) 
THE END 
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Part Two 


Middle Grades 


Prize-winning Play 


The Magic Nutmeg-Grater 


Characters 
KARL 
ELsA 
FRAU STROPKEN, their mother 
TinkKeR Hans 
Frau WEuzEL, the Mayor's wife 
LENA, her daughter 
HEINRICH, an artist 
a milkmaid 
BEGGAR 
PiayMATeEs of Karl and Elsa 
A 
SerrinG: A town square in old Germany. 
A low wall runs across the back of 
the stage, with a gateway center. 


morning in May. 


At Rise: Karu, and PLAYMATES 
are in a circle, singing and dancing a 
folk game. (See “Swedish Song 
Games,” by Kastman and Kohler 
[Ginn and Company.}) 

Ati: And so we say good day, good 

day, 
All in the merry month of May. 
Chorus: We shan’t forget you; this 
is why: 
Because we are playmates, you 
and I. 
And now I say, “Oh, go away! 
I will not play with you today.” 
Chorus: We shan’t forget you; ete. 
And so we say goodbye, goodbye, 


This play was awarded Second Prize in the Lower and 
Middle Grade Category of the recent contest conducted 
by PLAYS. 


by Adele Thane 


Goodbye, dear playmate, do not ery. 
Chorus. (They stop singing as the 
voice of TINKER Hans its heard off, 
calling faintly.) 

Tinker Hans (Off): Kettles to mend! 
Kettles to mend! 

Karu (Holding up his hand for silence): 
Listen! 

Exusa: What is it, Karl? 

Karu: It’s Tinker Hans. 
hear him? 

Exsa (Listening): No, I don’t hear 
anything. 

First PLAYMATE: Neither do I. 

Kart (Going to the wall): He’s away 
down the street around the corner. 
You'll see him soon. (All crowd 
around him and look off left.) 

TinKER Hans (Sounding nearer): 
Tinker Hans, Tinker Hans, 

Here he comes to mend your pans. 

Karu: There! Hear him now? 

First PLAYMATE (Whimpering): Oh, 
Karl, I’m afraid! 

SECOND PLAYMATE: So am I. 

Tuirp PLAYMATE: Me, too. 

Karu: Afraid? Of what? 

PLAYMATES (In a_ chorus): 
Hans! 

Eisa: For merey’s sake, why? 

Seconp Piaymate: I don’t like him. 

He looks crazy, with all those pans 

and things dangling around him and 

banging together. 


Don’t you 


Tinker 
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First PuaymaTe: They say he’s a 
wicked sorcerer. 

Tuirp PLaymate: And a mind reader. 

Fourtu PLAYMATE: You mean, Tinker 
Hans can tell what you’re thinking 
about without your saying a word? 

Tuirp PLaymate: That’s right. All 
he has to do is look at you and he 
knows what’s passing through your 
mind. 

First PLaymMate: Mother says he be- 
witches the things he mends, so that 
the cakes all fall and the porridge 
burns. 

Tuirp PLayMaTe: That’s because he 
uses magic metals to mend them 
with. (She cocks her car.) He says 
so himself — listen! 

TINKER Hans (Close by): Tinker Hans 

will mend old kettles 
With all sorts of magic metals. 

Tuirp PLAYMATE: See? What did I 
tell you. Magic metals. 

Fourtu PLaymMate (Squealing): He’s 
coming! I’m geiag to run! 

First PLayMate: Come on! Let’s go! 
(All the PLAYMATES run through the 
gateway.) 

Exsa (Looking after them in disgust): 
What ninnies they are — to be 
afraid of a poor old man! 

Karu: That’s because they don’t un- 
derstand him, Elsa. People are 
always afraid of what they don’t 
understand. 

Exisa (Musing): But if he really can 
read our thoughts - 

Kart: Humph! 
do it. 

Extsa: Then you don’t believe he can? 

No-sir-ee! 

Tinker Hans (Still off-stage, but dis- 

tinctly, to tune of “This Old Man’’): 


I'd like to see him 


Here I come, Tinker Hans! 
Will you let me mend your pans? 
Many a pleasant tale they will surely 

tell 

When they come back whole and 
well. 

Karu: There’s a big hole in Mother’s 
tea kettle. I wonder how much he’d 
charge to mend it. 

Tinker Hans (To tune of “Reuben, 
Reuben, I’ve Been Thinking’’): 1 will 

mend it for a penny. 

If you’re poor and haven't any, 

I will mend it if you say: 

“Please,” and “Thank you,” and 
“Good day.” (Tinker Hans ap- 
pears behind the wall. Pots and 
kettles are slung over his arms. 
Saucepans and frying pans, cake 
tins and trays hang from his neck 
and waist on lengths of twine. 
Ladles are stuck through the band 
of his broad-brimmed hat. He 
carries a brazier for heating metals, 
and a bag of tools.) 

Eusa (Jn a whisper of awe): Oh, my 
goodness, Karl! He answered you. 
And he couldn’t possibly have heard 
what you said. He wasn’t even here! 

Karu: Nonsense, Elsa! He just hap- 
pened to say that. It’s one of his 
regular trade rhymes, I'll bet. 
(Tinker Hans stops at the gate.) 

Tinker Hans: Good morning, chil- 
dren. 

Karu and Good morning. 

Tinker Hans (To Kart): Now, laddie, 
you run and fetch your mother’s tea 
kettle, and by the time you're back 
with it, I'll be back, too, and I'll 
mend it for you. (He evits.) 

Exisa: Well, that certainly wasn’t one 
of his trade rhymes! He said it right 
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and 
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tals, 


my 
you. 


ere! 


out — your mother’s tea kettle. If 

that isn’t reading people’s minds, 

I'd like to know what is. 

Karu (Convinced): You go and get the 
kettle, Elsa, and I’ll wait here. (ELSA 
starts out left and meets Frau 
STROPKEN. ) 

Exusa: Oh, Mother, Tinker Hans wants 
to mend your tea kettle. 

Frav SrropKen: No, dear. We can’t 
afford it. 

Exsa: But, Mother, he isn’t charging 
us much — only a penny. 

Karu: Or maybe nothing at all — if 
we say “thank you.” 

SrropKen: Very well. 
exits left. FRAU STROPKEN crosses to 
Karu, taking a penny from her 
pocket.) Here, Karl. Give this 
penny to Tinker Hans, and tell him 
I wish it were more. 

Karu: All right, Mother. (He takes 
the penny and turns it over in his 
palm, studying it thoughtfully.) 
Mother — what’s the matter? Why 
are we so poor all of a sudden? 
(Frau SrropKeN puts her arm a- 
round Karu’s shoulder, and leads 
him to the bench, where they sit.) 

Frau SrropKen: It’s not sudden, 
Karl. It’s been coming ever since 
your Father died. He was ill such a 
long time, and his entire savings 
were spent on medical care. We 
still owe Dr, Moritz a lot of money, 
and now he’s asking me to settle up. 

Karu: The whole amount? 

Frau SrropKen: Yes. been 
quite disagreeable about it, too. He 
says he must have the money by 
next Thursday, and not a day later. 

Karu: The old skinflint! What will 


you do? 


Frau SrropKen: I’m going now to 
plead with him again for more time 
(Sighting) though I doubt if he will 
give it to me. 

Karu: What will happen if he doesn’t? 

Frau SrropkKen (Faltering): Then — 
then I’m afraid we shall have to sell 
our home to raise the money. 

Karu (Rising in consternation): Sell 
our home! But, Mother, we can’t 
do that! We'll have no place to live. 

rau SrropKen: know, dear. (She 
rises and takes his hand.) Perhaps 
Dr. Moritz will have a change of 
heart. I’ll be back as soon as I ean. 
(She exits. Eusa skips on left, carry- 
ing a tea kettle.) 

Eusa: Where’s Mother? 

Karv: She has gone to see Dr. Moritz 
about some money she owes him. 

Exsa: Is it very much? 

Karu: More than she can pay now — 
or maybe ever. Oh, Elsa! We may 
have to sell our home! 

Exsa: Oh, no, Karl! Isn’t there any- 
one who can help us? 

Tinker Hans (Off right, to tune of 
“Reuben, Reuben’’): When you're in 

a peck of trouble, 
And expect that it will double, 
Tinker Hans, if he’s about, 
Will be glad to help you out. 

Eusa (excitedly): Karl, did you hear 
that? Do you suppose — ? 

Karu: Tinker Hans? How could he 
help? 

Exsa: I don’t know, but he just said 
he could, and it will do no harm to 
ask him. (Tinker Hans enters and 
comes downstage. ) 

Tinker Hans (70 Esa): Hand over 
the tea kettle, my dear, and [ll 
have it mended in next to no time. 
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(He places his brazier of glowing coals 
on the ground, and opens his tool bag. 
Sings) I will teach it how to sing, 
And to boil like anything. (Sets to 
work) 

Kar: Tinker Hans, we — we thought 
perhaps — 

Tinker Hans (Humorously): Is that 
so? Well, well! 

(Fidgeting): You see, Tinker 
Hans — you — (TINKER ilANS 
looks up from his work and gazes 
steadily, first at one and then the 
other.) 

Tinker Hans: Is it something about 
your mother? 

Esa: How did you know? 

Tinker Hans: Wherever Hans the 

Tinker goes, 
Every secret he soon knows. (Pauses) 
Well? Js it your mother? 

Kar: Yes, it is. She’s in trouble. 

TinKER Hans: Money matters, laddie? 

Karu (Nodding): Yes. We always had 
enough until Father was sick. Now 
it’s all gone, and Mother is deep in 
debt. 

Exsa (With an anguished cry): We may 
lose our home! 

Trxker Hans: Dear, dear! We can’t 
let that happen. 

Kart: It’s so important that something 
be done for Mother. 

Eusa: And you're the only one we 
could think of who might be able 
to help. 

Trxker Hans (Looks at them sharply): 
You know what folks call me, don’t 
you? 

Karu (Meeting his gaze squarely): Yes. 

Tinker Hans: A wicked sorcerer — 
that’s what they call me. 

Exsa (Hotly): We don’t! 


Kar: They’re a pack of fools! 

Tinker Hans (Continues working): 
You’re not afraid of me? 

Exsa: I should say not! 

Karu: We like you a lot. Oh, I do 
hope you'll be able to help us. 

Tinker Hans: Hmmm. We shall see. 
(Holds kettle out to Exsa) Here you 
are, my dear. As good as new. 
And singing already. Listen! (He 
whistles like a tea kettle and sings) 
Since Tinker Hans has mended me, 
I feel as gay as gay can be. 

Exsa and Karu (Laughing): Oh, thank 
you, Tinker Hans. 

Karv: Here’s your penny. I wish it 
were a gold piece. 

Hans: But you've already 
paid me when you said “Thank 
you.” 

Karu: No, no, please take it. Mother 
insists. 

Tinker Hans (Taking the penny): 
Very well. Now I am in debt to 
your mother, and that means only 
one thing — I must help her. (He 
feels in his pockets and brings out a 
nutmeg-grater.) Do you know what 
this is? 

Exusa (Examining it): It’s a nutmeg- 
grater, isn’t it? 

Karu: But what are these strings for, 
stretched across the back here? 

Tinker Hans: Ah, this is no ordinary 

nutmeg-grater, children. These four 

strings are tuned to the four winds. 

Each string has its wind, and each 

wind its song. And whatever the 

song, you will hear it when the wind 
blows. Hold it to your ear now, 
and listen. (Kart and ELsa share 
the nutmeg-grater between them, each 
with an ear to it.) Do you hear any- 
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thing? (Sound of harp music is heard.) 

Karu: Oh my, yes! I hear music like 
a great wind wailing through the 
trees and the rigging of ships. 

Exisa: Now it comes moaning. Oh, 
my gracious! (She and Karu 
scream and drop the nutmeg-grater.) 

Karu: It shook so hard it nearly took 
my fingers off! 

TrnKER Hans: Don’t be afraid of it. 
Pick it up. It will never vibrate 
enough to hurt you. Just hang on 
to it, no matter what. (He gathers 
together his tools and brazier.) I must 
go now. (He starts to leave, and Karu 
grips his arm anxiously.) 

Karu: But Tinker Hans! You've for- 
gotten about Mother. 

Tinker Hans: Oh, no, I haven't. 
(Smiles) I never forget anything. 
Now listen to me carefully, and re- 
member every word I say. (lle 
raises his hand to hold their attention, 
and speaks slowly, with great em- 
phasis.) Whoever gives the nutmeg- 
grater to the one who needs it most 
shall have good fortune. That is all. 
Goodbye, children. (Sings to tune of 
“This Old Man” as he exits) 

Tinker Hans, Tinker Hans, 

He has mended all your pans. 

He must now be on his merry way, 
He'll come back another day. (zits) 

Karu (Studies nutmeg-grater and _re- 
peats): “Whoever gives the nutmeg- 
grater to the one who needs it most 
shall have good fortune.”” What do 
you make of it, Elsa? 

Etsa: I’ve no idea. It’s such a worth- 
less-looking thing. Not pretty at all. 
(She sniffs it.) Smells spicy, though. 
Let me listen to it again. (She takes 
the grater and holds it to her ear.) 


Karu: Do you hear the wind? (Sound 
of harp music is heard.) 

Exsa: It’s a different song this time — 
sweet and swaying. 

Karu: That must be the West wind. 

Exsa: Oh! It’s beginning to vibrate! 
(Her hand shakes violently.) 

Karu: Hang on to it! Don’t drop it! 
Remember Tinker Hans said it 
wouldn’t hurt you. (ELSA steadies 
the grater against her ear and looks 
astonished.) What is it? 

Exsa (Breathlessly): I hear people talk- 
ing. They’re talking about me. 

Karu: What do you mean? 

Esa: Someone is saying that I do the 
worst embroidery in town. That’s 
not true! 

Karu (Reaching for the nutmeg-grater) : 
Do you hear voices in that thing? 

Exsa: Shhhhh! 

Karu: You’re dreaming. Give it here. 
(He tugs the grater from her and holds 
it to his ear. After a moment) 
Nothing. Nothing but the wind. 

Exusa: But wait! Wait till it vibrates 
again. That’s when 7 heard the 
voices. 

Kart (Scoffing): Look here, Elsa. You 
don’t think this nutmeg-grater can 
talk, do you? 

Exsa: No, but I think it lets you hear 
what other people say. 

Karu: Balderdash! Ow! (His hand 
begins to tremble with the vibration of 
the grater.) 

Eusa: Quick! Listen before it stops 
shaking. (Pauses) Well? Is anyone 
speaking? 

Karu (Frowning): Yes — Dr. Moritz. 

Exisa: What’s he saying? 

Karu: He says, “It’s time that good- 

for-nothing boy of yours went to 
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work, instead of loafing around like 

a rich man’s son.” 

Exsa: He must be talking to Mother. 
Anything else? 

Karu: Nothing. It’s all quiet. (He 
lowers the grater and regards it 
thoughtfully.) You know, Elsa, I 
believe I’ve guessed the secret of 
this thing. 

Exsa: Oh, tell me! 

Kari: Have you noticed that when 
you hold it, the voices say things 
only about you? And when I hold 
it, they say things only about me? 

That’s right. 

Karu: Then what we have to work out 
is whom to give it to — who is the 
one who needs it most? 

Eusa: How shall we find the right 
person? 

Karu: We'll have to try it out on dif- 
ferent people and see what happens. 

Extsa: You mean, just anyone? 

Kari: No people of importance, 
who can pay us well for it. 

Esa (At the gate, looking off right): 
Well, here comes the Mayor’s wife 
with her daughter. They’re pretty 
important people. Shall we begin 
with them? 

Karu: A good idea. (Frau WELZEL, 

the Mayor's wife, and Lena, her 

daughter, enter up right, heads held 
high. Iarw bows.) Good morning, 

Frau Welzel. 


Eisa: Good morning, Lena. (Frau 


Weuzer and Lena barely nod.) 
Karu: Frau Welzel, I have something 
here that’s very unusual. I think it 
might interest you. 
Frau (Haughtily): What is it? 
Karu: A nutmeg-grater, ma’am. (He 
shows it to her.) 


Lena (Tittering affectedly): Oh, Mama, 
how droll! 

Frav And why, pray, would 
I be interested in that rusty old 
thing? 

Kar: There’s not another one like it 
in the whole world. It is a magic 
nutmeg-grater. 

Frau WELZEL: What’s magic about it? 

Lena (Sarcastically): Perhaps, Mama, 
it will grate nutmeg all by itself. 

Exsa: It will do better than that. 

Lena: Indeed? 

Exsa: It will tell you what people are 
saying about you. (LENA laughs and 
FRAvU WELZEL snorts in derision.) 

Frau Wewzei: Do you take me for a 
numbskull, girl? 

Karu: Elsa is right, ma’am. Please 
try it. Hold it to your ear, and 
when it begins to vibrate, that means 
someone has mentioned your name. 

Frau Weuzev: Well, I suppose it won’t 
do any harm to try it. (She takes 
the grater and raises it to her ear.) 

Lena: I want to hear, too, Mama. 

Frau Weuzev: After me, dear. (The 
grater starts to vibrat 
mediately.) 

Karu: Don’t let go of it, ma’am, or 
the voices will not speak. (Frau 
WELZEL grips the grater firmly. After 
a moment, her face lights up with 
pleasure.) 

Lena: Who is it, Mama? 

Frau It’s my dressmaker, 
dear. She’s telling your Papa about 
my new gowns. She calls me “that 
most gracious, bountiful, beautiful 
and noble lady.”” Now she’s asking 
your Papa to pay her for the dresses. 

Lena: How much? 

Frau Two thousand guilders. 
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(Frau WELZEL’s expression changes 
from delight to rage.) Why, the 
wretch! The heartless wretch! 

Lena: Who, Mama? 

Frau Weuzei: Your Papa! He says 
I’m not gracious or bountiful or 
beautiful or noble! I’m _bad- 
tempered, and greedy, and ugly, and 
vain, and — and — Oh! (She thrusts 
the grater into Karuw’s hand and grabs 
Lena’s arm.) We're going home, 
Lena! Wait till I see your Papa! 

Lena (Pulling back): But, Mama, I 
didn’t have my turn! J want to 
listen! 

Frau And hear your Papa 
say disgraceful things about you? 
I wouldn’t put it past him, the 
viper! Come along, now. (They exit.) 

Kari: Whew! I wouldn’t want to be 
the Mayor when she gets hold of 
him! 

Exsa: Serves her right, the pompous 
old High-and-Mighty! And that 
stuck-up Lena, too! Well, what shall 
we do now? Wait for the next 
person? 

Karu (Nodding): It’s the only way 
we'll find the right one. (He looks 
up and down the street.) Say, there’s 
Heinrich, the artist! Let’s try him. 
(He calls off) Heinrich! Heinrich! 
Come here! (Presently 
enters, carrying an easel, a small can- 
vas and his paint-boxr. He comes 
through the gate.) 

Hernricu: Hello, there! I’m on my 
way to the river to paint the fisher- 
men. Would you two like to come 
along and watch? 

Karu: Not today, thank you. Uh — 
Heinrich? 


Yes? 


Karu: Do you believe in magic? 

Hernricu (Coming downstage): Well, 
I’ve seen a few strange things in my 
travels. 

Karu: Would you be surprised if I 
showed you something magic? 

Hernricu (Smiling): What is it? 

This nutmeg-grater. 

Hernricu: Let’s see it. (He sets down 
his equipment, and scrutinizes the 
grater.) Hmmm. It looks about as 
magical as — well, as a nutmeg- 
grater. 

Karu (Laughing): That’s just it! But 
these strings are tuned to the four 
winds. And if anyone is speaking 
about you, no matter where — 
north, east, south or west — the 
strings will vibrate, and then you 
can hear what is being said by hold- 
ing the grater to your ear. 

Hernricu: Amazing! 

Karu: Try it. (Herricu sits on bench 
and holds grater to his ear. Harp 
music 1s heard.) 

Hernricu: What lovely music! 

Karu: That’s the song of the wind. 
You can hear that any time. But 
it’s only when the nutmeg-grater 
vibrates all over that voices can be 
heard. There! It’s beginning to shake 
now. (Hernricu’s hand shakes.) 

Hernricu (Listening eagerly): There’s 

quite a babble of voices. It sounds 

like a gathering of some kind. Yes 

— it’s a group of artists. They’re 

talking about my paintings. (Pauses) 

What's that? All bad! — my paint- 

ings? (He takes the grater away from 

his ear.) Bah! I’m a fool to listen. 

(He rises and extends the grater to 

Karu.) Here! Take the wretched 

thing back. 
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Karu: This? 


Karu (Anziously): I hope it hasn’t 
upset you. 

Hernricu (Bitterly): Upset me! It has 
ruined my peace of mind, that’s all! 
It has shaken my belief in myself. 
Kart: I’m sorry, Heinrich, truly I am. 
Hernricu: There, there! You're not 
to blame. It’s my own fault. 

Esa: How is it your fault? 
Hernricu: I should have more sense 
than to let a pack of tu’penny artists 
provoke me like this. Forgive me, 
children. (He gathers up his things.) 
Now I’m off to regain my self-con- 
fidence by painting the finest pic- 
ture of my life. You wait and see! 
Goodbye, Karl. Goodbye, Elsa. (He 
exits through the gateway and off with 
a jaunty atr.) 

Karu (Sitting on the bench): Well, we 
don’t seem to have gotten very far 
toward helping Mother. This thing 
isn’t so wonderful, after all. No- 
body wants it. 

Susa (Sitting beside him): I wish we 
could see Tinker Hans again. Per- 
haps he would tell us more about it. 
Karu: I doubt it. Folks who deal in 
magic never tell you much. They 
just say, “Take this magic ring, or 
hat, or stick, or whatever it is, and 
see what you shall see.” (During 
this speech, Heip1, a milkmaid, enters 
unnoticed. She stands listening for a 
moment, then speaks.) 

Hert: Hello. (Karu and jump 
to their feet in surprise.) 

Extsa (Crossing to her): Oh, hello, 
Heidi. 

Hert: That’s a curious thing you have, 
Karl. What is it? 

It’s a magic nutmeg- 
grater. 


Herp1: Magic, did you say? 
Exsa: You sound as if you didn’t be- 


lieve in magic. 


Herpr: That depends. What can your 


nutmeg-grater do? 


Karu: It can make music when the 


wind blows. And it lets you hear 
what people say about you, too. 


Herp1: You mean, gossip and such? 
Karu: I suppose you’d call it that. 


Would you like to try it? 


Herp1: What for? Just to hear myself 


talked about? No, thank you. Folks 
have to talk, I know, and if they 
want to talk about me, I don’t mind. 
But listen to them? (She shakes her 
head.) Vd rather spend my time 
lying in the meadow, watching the 
clouds sail by. I don’t have time to 
listen to gossip. That’s not my idea 
of magic. 


Exusa (Larnestly): Tell me, Heidi — 


what is? 


Heip1: It would be magic if I could 


hear the footsteps of a ladybug, 
walking on a blade of grass — or 
the splash a star makes when it 
shines in the river. I’d say that was 
true magic. (Smiles) Goodbye. I 
must be on my way. (Herptr leaves 
as quietly as she came. Karu and 
Esa look after her.) 


Eusa (Wistfully): Karl, wouldn’t it be 


wonderful if we could hear things 
like that in the nutmeg-grater? 


Kart: Yes. Then, perhaps, we'd have 


some luck with it. As it is now, no- 
body will have anything to do with 
it. 


Eusa: There must be someone who 


needs it, or Tinker Hans wouldn’t 
have said so. 
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Karu (Grumpily): Oh, bother Tinker 
Hans! 

Exsa (Suddenly): Karl! I know! 
know someone who needs it! 

Karu (With indifference): You do? 

Esa: Someone who really would be 
helped by hearing himself talked 
about. 

Karu: Who? 

The King! 

Karu (Startled): The King? 

Yes. Aren’t people always 
talking about him, day and night? 
And isn’t it important for him to 
know what they say, so that he can 
rule his kingdom well? 

Karu (Awe-struck): Yes, but — take 
this to the King? I wouldn’t dare. 

Exisa: Not even for Mother’s sake? 

Karu: But how could I reach him? 

I mean, get into the palace to see 
him? 

Eisa: You'd stand a better chance 
than a grown person, because he’s 
not much more than a boy himself, 
and very friendly, I’ve heard. Why, 
I'll bet he’d be glad to try the nut- 
meg-grater. 

Kar: At least he’d be rich enough to 
pay us for it. 

Exusa: Rich enough! Why, he could 
pay Mother’s debts ten times over 
and never know he had opened his 
purse. 

Karu (Warming to the plan): We could 
walk to the palace in two hours and 
be back by nightfall. Mother 
needn't know. 

Eusa: Let’s start now! (They go through 
the gateway and collide with a BEGGAR 
who has entered up right.) 

Karu: Oh, we're sorry! 

Esa: Are you all right? 


Beacar: I think so. Where are you off 
to in such a hurry? 

Kart: To see the King. 

Breaear: Oho, that’s glibly said. But 
will the King see you? The King 
is closely guarded, and few people get 
to see him. 

Eisa: How do you know about the 
King? 

BeaGar (Evasively) : Oh, I hang around 
the palace. Tell me, why do you 
want to see the King? 

Karu: We want to sell him this nut- 
meg-grater. 

BeaGar (With an amused smile): What 
would the King do with a nutmeg- 
grater? He probably has a pantry 
full of them already. 

Karu: Well, you know the King has 
many enemies — I mean, traitors 
who want to take his crown away 
and whatnot — and so we figured 
this would help him find them out. 

BreaGar: How would it? 

Karu: It’s magic, and when anyone 
speaks about you — anyone, any- 
where in the world —- you ean hear 
what’s being said right inside this 
nutmeg-grater. (The BEGGAR stares 
hard at Karu for a moment, then he 
holds out his hand.) 

BeaGar: Give it to me. 

Karu (Putting the grater behind his 
back): No, it’s for the King. 

isa: Oh, let the poor man see it, 
Karl. (KARL gives the grater to the 
BreGGar, who studies it curiously.) 

BeaGar: So you want to sell this thing. 
Why? 

Karu: To help Mother. You see, our 
Father was sick a long time be- 
fore he died, and now Mother has 
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nothing. She’s about to sell our 

home to pay her debts. 

BecGar: What is your name, boy? 

Kar: Karl Stropken. And this is my 
sister, Elsa. (The grater begins to 
tremble violently.) Don’t be afraid of 
the trembling. It’s a warning that 
someone is talking about you. 

Beaoar (Putting it to his ear): Oh! 
There are so many voices — like a 
crowd chattering. It’s so confused 
and mixed-up, I can hardly make 
out anything. 

Karv: It will clear up soon, and then 
you'll be able to understand. 

BeaGar: It’s still quite noisy. Every- 
body is talking at once — “The 
King this and the King that.” 

Karu: But why is the King’s name 
mentioned? You must be mistaken. 
You should hear only your own 
name, and what is being said about 
you. 

BreGGar (Horrified by what he hears): 
It is being said about me! 

Exsa (In a whisper): Karl, you don’t 
think — ? Can he be — ? 

Karu: Are you the King? 

BraGar (Nodding solemnly): Yes, I am 
the King. And sometimes I wish 
I’d never heard the word. I wish 
I’d been born poor, like this beggar 
I pretend to be. 


Eisa: Why do you pretend to be a 
beggar, your Majesty? 

BeacGar: So that I can go among my 
people, unrecognized, and get to 
know them better. It’s not the 
people who betray me. It’s my own 
flesh and blood. Just now I heard 
my cousin plotting to overthrow me 
and take my throne. Luckily, I 
have found out in time, thanks to 
this magic nutmeg-grater. 

Karu: At last, Elsa — here is “the 
one who needs it most.” 

BreeGar: What did you say, Karl? 

Karu: When Tinker Hans gave us the 
nutmeg-grater, he told us that if we 
found the one who needs it most, we 
should have good fortune. 

BeaGcar: And so you shall, children. 
I'll settle your mother’s debts, and 
give her five hundred gold pieces be- 
sides. As for you, Karl — how would 
you like to live in the palace and be 
my page? 

Karu: Oh, your Majesty! 
nothing better. 

Exsa: It’s just the way things happen 
in a fairy tale, Karl — good fortune 
comes from the last place you expect 
to find it! (They gaze happily at the 
nutmeg-grater. Harp music is heard, 
swelling to a crescendo. Curtain) 

THE END 
(Production Notes on page 80) 
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April Fool’s Day 


by Lucille Miller Duvall 


Characters 
Pompey 
QUEEN GERALDINE 
PRINCESS GENEVIEVE 
Foou 
FOOTMAN 
GENERAL GERALD WISE 
Two SoLpIEeRs 
ATTENDANTS 

SCENE | 

SerrinG: The throne room of the palace. 

AT Rise: KING is pacing worriedly up 
and down. QUEEN sits quietly on her 
throne, knitting. From time to time, 
she glances at Kina. 

QuEEN: Pompey, my dear, you will 
make yourself ill. You must stop 
this worrying. 
bit, you know. 

Kina (Petulantly): Stop worrying! 
Stop this worrying! That’s all I 
hear. Stop worrying, indeed! That’s 
very easy to say, but do you realize 
that tomorrow we may not have a 
kingdom to worry about? 

Queen: Perhaps King Wilfred will 
give us more time to raise the tribute 
if we ask him nicely. (Hopefully) 
He may even forget it. 

Kine: Not a chance. I’ve had word 
from my guards. His aide, General 
Wise, entered the city several hours 
ago. He is on his way to the palace 
and will be here any moment now. 

Princess (Running in from stage left): 
Mama! Papa! Do you know what 
tomorrow is? 


It doesn’t help a 
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KinG (Clasping his head in his hands): 
Of course I know. It’s the day the 
tribute is due. Can’t anyone let me 
forget it? (Strides off-stage with a 
distracted air) 

Princess: But Mama, tomorrow is — 


QUEEN (Gathering up her knitting and 
preparing to follow Kina off-stage): 
Yes, dear, we all know what to- 
morrow is. But we must be kind 
to poor Papa. He is most distraught, 
and we should try to take his mind 
off the time. (Szlences her daughter’s 
protest with a gentle pat on the 
shoulder and exits. The PRINCESS 
climbs up on the throne, lays her head 
on the arm of the throne and sobs 
bitterly.) 

Foo. (Entering breezily with a double 
somersault): Heigh ho! heigh ho! 
The cock doth crow, 

The air is — (Breaks off at the sight 
of the weeping Princess) Here, here, 
what’s this? <A royal princess in 

cars? That will never do. (Pulls 
out a large handkerchief from his 
pocket and presents it to the PRINCESS 
with a grand flourish.) Now, now, 
dry those pretty eyes, and tell the 
King’s unfavorite fool just what’s 
the matter. 

Princess (Drying her eyes): I’m sorry. 
I shouldn’t cry, I know. I’m much 
too big for crying, but you see, to- 
morrow is my birthday. 


Foou: Your birthday! How wonderful! 
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But why would a nice little girl be 
crying because it is her birthday? 
Princess: Because tomorrow is the 
day — and everyone is so upset 
that no one has even thought about 

it’s being my birthday, too. 

The day? 

Princess: Everybody knows about the 
day. Where have you been? 

Foo: I’ve just returned to the king- 
dom after a month’s exile. Remem- 
ber, the King was punishing me for 
playing tricks. So I don’t know 
anything that’s happened during the 
past month. 

Princess: That’s right. I'd forgotten 
that you had been away. Every- 
thing’s been so upset and gloomy. 
You see, Papa was out hunting and 
somehow he shot of King 
Wilfred’s deer. 

Foou: A deer. Oh dear! 

Princess: And now he must pay a 
bounty of twenty thousand marks or 
lose his kingdom 


one 


and his head. 
Fooi: We must do something quickly. 
Princess (Sadly): I’m afraid it’s too 
late. Everyone in the kingdom has 
tried so hard to help. But there just 
isn’t that much money anywhere. 
And it’s very selfish of me to grieve 
because everyone has forgotten my 
birthday when 
trouble around. 
Foo: Of course it isn’t. 


there’s so much 

One's birth- 
day is very important especially 
in times of trouble. It should always 
be a happy time. Come, tell me, 
what would you like for your birth- 
day? 

Princess: Just a happy day with 
everyone smiling again and no 

trouble. Just a clear, bright day — 


that’s all I want. (Sound of a loud 
bell interrupts her) They must be 
coming now. Quick, get me down 
from here. (Foou helps her down 
just as KinG and QUEEN return, fol- 
lowed by ATTENDANTS.) 

QvEEN (To Kina): Hurry, dear, up on 
your throne. Now try to act like a 
king — brave and unafraid. I'll be 
right here with you. 

Kine (Mounting throne shakily): Yes, 
yes. I'll do my very best. (Sees Foor) 
Oh dear, are you back? (Shakes his 
Singer at him) No tricks now, I warn 
you, or you'll be exiled for life! 

Foot: I’ve learned my lesson, your 
Majesty. No more tricks, I promise 
you. 

FoormMaN (Appearing tn doorway): 
General Gerald Wise, Aide-de-Camp 
to King Wilfred. (GENERAL sweeps 
in, followed by Two Soupters, who 
bear a large package. FoormMan takes 
his place at door.) 

KinG: Welcome to our kingdom, Gen- 
eral. I trust — 

GENERAL: I’m a busy man, King Pom- 
pey. I’ve no time for ceremony. 
I've come to collect the bounty you 
owe my lord Wilfred. 

Kine: But — 

GENERAL: No buts. According to the 
laws of our land all indebtedness 
must be paid off by April Ist or else 
written off the books forever. And 
King Wilfred has no intention of 
writing such a sum off the books. 

Queen: Pray give us more time, kind 
sir. We have been unable to raise 
that much money. 

GENERAL: You have until 12:01 to- 
morrow morning. 
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QuEEN: But that is only a few hours 


ye away! 
D GENERAL: A rule’s a rule. It must be 
n collected by then. Souprers) 
/- This must be done legally. Post the 
calendar. (The soldiers hang large 
- placards on wall at rear stage. The 
. outside placard reads, March 31st.) 
1“ Stand aside. I will check it. (Lifts 
up exposed placard to check that April 
1st ts in proper place.) Everything 
7 is in order. We will hold the cere- 
mony promptly at midnight. (To 
first You stay and guard 
™ the calendar. Don’t leave it for a 
second. second You 
al will act as my personal guard. (T'o 
= Kina) I’ve traveled long and am 
tired and hungry. Do you have food 
): and a place for me to rest until mid- 
night? 
pe KinG: Of course. The Queen and I will 
ho show you the way. (To Princess) 
ad Come, Genevieve. (All exit, except 
Foon and first SOLDIER. ) 
al Foo. (Looking after them): Poor prin- 
cess. Don’t worry, though. Some- 
n- how we'll grant that wish of yours 
y. and you shall have your clear, bright 
yu day. (Scratches head perplexedly, 
then turns a somersault and comes up 
before the standing motion- 
he less at guard. He stands staring at 
SS the calendar for a moment. Then he 
se clicks his fingers with delight.) Of 
id course, that’s the very thing! (To 
of SoLDIER) You must really try turn- 
ing somersaults. It’s a delightful 
ad way to clear your head and re-ar- 
se range your thoughts. (SOLDIER 
stands motionless.) You must be 
O- tired. Go on, take a nap. I'll re- 


lieve you for a while. 


SotprerR: You heard my orders. I’m 


to guard this with my life. 


Fooi: Well, just as you say. But it 


won't be a very long life without 
food and rest. What a shame you 
can’t leave your post. The cook’s 
made strawberry tarts for supper. 


Strawberry tarts? 
Foot: With whipped cream. (As 


So.pDIER looks wistful) Well, so long. 
I’m off for some of those tarts. 


SoLDIER: Strawberry tarts with 


whipped cream! I haven’t had any 
since I was a little boy. My mother 
used to make them. Couldn’t you 
bring me one up here? I'll be glad 
to pay you for your trouble. 


Sorry, old man. We're not al- 


lowed to bring food into the throne 
room. I do hate to see anyone go 
hungry, though. I shouldn’t do this, 
but here, V’ll guard your precious 
old calendar while you slip down to 
the kitchen and get some tarts. 
(Points to stage left) There’s a secret 
stairway there. No one will ever 
know that you're gone. 


SoLpreR: But 
Foot (Taking Soupier’s musket from 


him and giving him a friendly push): 
Hurry up, before I change my mind. 
(Pushes Souipier off toward left. As 
soon as SOLDIER ts out of sight, he 
takes the March 31st off the wall, 
examines it thoroughly, then rejects tt. 
His face brightens as he examines the 
April Ist placard. He slips it off 
the hook and replaces March 31st.) 
Paper and ribbon. Now let’s see. 
Of course. Right here in the 
drawer. (Goes to table and takes out 
paper and ribbon) Lucky for me the 
Queen saves every bit of paper and 
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ribbon she gets. Here’s some left 
over from her birthday last month. 
It’s just the thing. (Wraps April 
Ist placard in package, leaving tt on 
the table top, and returns to his 
position before the calendar just as the 
returns.) Back already? 

SoLprer: They were very good tarts. 
Thank you so much. Are you sure 
everything is all right? (Looks 
closely at calendar.) 

Foot: Everything’s fine. Here’s your 
musket. I’m off to deliver a birth- 
day present to the princess. Now 
what did I do with that? Oh yes, 
here it is. 
table and moves quickly toward exit) 
So long, old fellow! You've only a 
few more hours to go. Happy guard- 


ing! (Exits as curtain falls) 
* * * * * 


(Picks up package from 


SCENE 2 
Time: Just before midnight. 


SeTrinG: Same as Scene 1. 

At Ruse: The first SoLprer ts standing 
by the calendar. Foo rman enters. 
Poorman (Announcing): King Pompey 
and the royal court! (KinG, QUEEN, 
and PRINcEss enter, followed by GEN- 
ERAL WISE and the second SOLDIER, 

and court ATTENDANTS.) 

GENERAL: The time is here. Shall we 
go on with the ceremony? 

KinG (Helping QuEEN to her throne 
and then mounting his own): There 
isn’t much use. 

GENERAL: Everything must be done 
legally. Aide, open the court. 

SoLprer (Saluting smartly): Yes, sir! 
(Pulls out book of rules and reads 
in a loud voice) This is declared 
a Court of Justice operating in a 
state of emergency to determine the 


guilt of one King Pompey who did 
wilfully and maliciously destroy one 
valuable deer belonging to our royal 
King Wilfred and who must now 
pay the bounty or lose his head and 
his kingdom. 

GENERAL: And how do you plead, 
King Pompey? 

KinG Pompey: It was all a dreadful 
mistake. We had lost our way during 
the hunt and I had no idea I was on 
King Wilfred’s property when I shot 
the deer. 

GENERAL: But you do plead guilty? 

Kina: A little time, General. Just 
grant me more time and perhaps I 
can raise the bounty. I am only 
about four thousand marks short. 

GENERAL: That’s impossible. By 
royal decree all Eastphalian debts 
that are not collected by April first 
must automatically be erased from 
the books. My reputation rests on 
this collection. I have never failed 
to turn in all my accounts. Once 
more, do you have the bounty? 

Kine (Miserably): No, I haven’t. 

GENERAL: Hark, I hear the hour. It 
is midnight. (They all stand quietly 
as the clock strikes twelve times. At 
the end of the twelfth stroke, the GEN- 
ERAL strides to the calendar and lifts 
off the top placard.) It is now no 
longer March 3lst. It is April — 
(Stares in astonishment at. calendar) 
April 2nd? It can’t be. It must be 
April Ist. Where is April Ist? 
(Glares around the room) Who has it? 
What did you do with it? 

KinG: How could we have it? You’ve 
had a man on guard ever since you 
were here. 
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GENERAL: I know it was there. I Gernerat: He’s right, of course. He’d 
6 checked it myself before I gave it to have no earthly use for another day. 
ul the guard to hang up. (To first (To Kine) Let me have what bounty 
wal SOLDIER) Has anyone been in this you've collected. If this is April 
id room? 2nd, I’m a day late now reporting 
So._prer: Only the court’s Fool. And to the King. I'll lose my commission. 
d, he seemed to be a most obliging I'll just take whatever vou have. 
al But you can't collect. It’s April 
4 — exruts ane ré turns a _US So yourself. 
x mediately, pulling Foou, who holds Kixa: For once, the Fool is right. 
2 package) Where is it? You must Leave the palace at once, please, 
3 know where it is. and carry my sincere apologies to 
st e Foo. (Struggling loose): Where is what, the King. The shooting of the deer 
I a sir? Have your man unhand me! was a mistake. You may stop at 
ly a Can’t a Fool go about his business the gatehouse and ask the gate- 
of bringing happiness to the court keeper to give you one of our deer 
by without being disturbed? (Crosses to replace it. Now begone! (GrEN- 
»ts to Princess, bows low) Here, most ERAL and Souprers slink out.) 
rst gracious Princess, is a little gift for QurEEN: We are saved! But how did 
om your birthday. (//ands package to it happen? 
on PRINCESS) KinG (Perplexredly): I don’t know. 
ed Princess (Surprised): Oh, thank you! (Shaking head) I’m sure I don’t 
ice How — (Holds package ad- know. "April Ist does come after 
maringly ) arch 31s » calendar savs 
KING (Gasps) : Oh, dear! Her birthday! 
It QUEEN: We quite (edie): Andon 
tly forgot her birthday! gone before it came. 
At GENERAL (Roaring impati ntly): Quiet, The Princess 
or I'll have all of your heads. Who 
of virthday. How could we have for- 
ifts Where is April first? Search the gotten? The poor, dear child. 
= Fool. He must have it. Princess: It’s all right, Mama. Every- 
(Mockingly, as SoupiERS search one And I’m so 
(ei him): And what would I want a glad Papa’s safe, it doesn't matter. 
or day for? I have too many days (Suddenly remembering gift) But I 
~! now to spread my little talents do have a gift. (To Foo) I haven't 
, around in. Why should I want opened your gift yet. It was so 
: another one that I have to try to nice of you to think of me. (Begins 
— fill with happiness and joy in a to unwrap package.) 
you 


gloomy court where everyone is un-  K1na: It was, indeed. The Fool really 
happy? has a kind heart. But I do wish I 


could figure out what happened to 
that day. 

Princess (Laughing): Here, Papa, 
here it is! (Shows placard she has 
just unwrapped) Your mystery is 
solved. The Fool gave it to me for 
my birthday. 

Kine (To Foor): How did you get it? 

Foo. (Shamefacedly): I know I prom- 
ised that I’d do no more tricks. But 
the Princess told me that her dearest 
birthday wish was for a clear, bright 
day of her own, and that was the 
first clear one on the calendar. I’m 
really sorry, my lord. Please for- 
give me. Don’t 
banish me again. I promise to do 
no more tricks. 

QuEEN: You've made the Princess very 
happy and saved the kingdom. How 
“an we be cross with you? 


I meant no wrong. 


KinG: This time your trick saved my 
life as well as my kingdom. I'd be 
very ungrateful if I didn’t reward 
you 


in some way. From now on, 


Fool, you may have one day a year 
to play your tricks 
the day. 

Privcess: Father, he did it all for me. 


you name 


Please let him have my birthday as 
his day, too. I’d be proud to share 
it with him. 

Kina: Very well. I do hereby declare 
and proclaim that henceforth for- 
ever more April Ist shall be known 
as April Fool’s Day and the Fool 
and all his ancestors hereafter shall 
use that day for tricks and fun- 
making. 

QUEEN, Princess, and ATTENDANTS 
(Applaud): Hear! Hear! 

Kine: We shall begin the celebration 
today. (7’o Princess) Hang up the 
day again, my dear. Tomorrow we 
shall return it to King Wilfred, but 
today we'll make every moment of 
it count. (As Princess hangs April 
Ist on the wall) Let everyone in the 
kingdom be invited to the palace for 
a party in honor of the Princess and 
the Fool. Let no one be sad or un- 
happy. Today is April Fool’s Day 

a time for fun and jollity. (To 
ATTENDANTS) Well, don’t just stand 
there; get busy! (All scatter, laughing 
and talking, as gay music is heard, and 
the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Aprit Foou’s Day 


Characters: 6 male; 2 female; male and female 
extras for court attendants. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Court costume. The General and 
the soldiers are in military dress. The 
Fool wears conventional jester’s outfit and 
cap. 

Properties: Knitting, for the Queen; large 
handkerchief, for the Fool; package con- 
taining large placards which read March 
3ist, April Ist, and April 2nd; muskets, 
for soldiers; paper and ribbon, rule book. 


Setting: The stage represents the throne room 
of the palace. Thrones for the King and 
Queen are at center stage. A table is at 
the right. There is a clear space on up- 
stage wall to left of throne where the 
calendar may be mounted. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Sound: Bell, twelve chimes of clock, and gay 
music are heard offstage as indicated in 
the text. 
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The Hiding Place 


by Francis L. Kroll 


Characters 
KING 
LaDy IN WAITING 
Metuissa, the cook 
PIERRE, the gardener 
PEDDLER 
QUEEN 

SetTinG: The palace garden. 

At Rise: The Kina stands at center 
stage, surrounded by IN Watr- 
ING, MELIssA and PIERRE. 

Lapy In WartiNnG: I don’t think I am 
going to like your new economy 
plan, your Majesty. 

Kina: All I said is that you aren’t to 
spend money for things you don’t 
need. I didn’t say that you should 
not spend money on _ necessary 
things. If we in the palace set a good 
example for the people of my king- 
dom, I won't have to raise the taxes. 
You know that no one likes to pay 
higher taxes. 

1N But the Queen was 
planning to buy new jewels, and to 
give me her old ones. Does your 
money-saving plan mean that I 
won't get the jewels? 

KiNG: I’m afraid it does. 

Lapy iN WartinG: Then I know I am 
not going to like this new plan, your 
Majesty. 

Kina (/mpatiently): There will be 
things about it that none of us likes, 
but I am sure it’s a good plan. Now 
let’s all be about our tasks. We have 


work to do. (KING exits, followed 
by Lapy IN WAITING.) 

Metissa: Why do you look so worried, 
Pierre? 

PrerrRE: The King says we are to cut 
out every bit of needless spending. 

Me issa: Why should that worry you? 
On a gardener’s wages you don’t 
have much money to spend for un- 
necessary things. 

Prerre: He'll have a tantrum when 
he learns that I have ordered flower 
seeds to make a border around the 
vegetable garden. 

Me issa: Then don’t plant the seeds, 
and he won’t know that you have 
ordered them. 

Prerre: I thought of that. The trouble 
is that by fall, when the asters should 
be blooming, he will have forgotten 
about this economy drive. He will 
complain long and bitterly about not 
having any asters. 

Me issa: Perhaps he won't know you 
have planted them until they come 
up, and by that time he may have 
forgotten about his money-saving 
plan. 

Prerre: He looks at all the packages 
that come into the palace. He'll see 
the packages of flower seeds. 

Me issa: I’ll catch the delivery boy 
when he comes and have him leave 
the packages in the kitchen. 

PIERRE: That’s a spendid idea. Wait. 
How will I get the seeds? I’m not 
allowed to come into the kitchen, 
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and besides, I have some work to do 

on the other side of the palace. You 

won't be able to bring them to me. 

Me uissa: Is there some place where I 
van put them for you to pick up 
later? 

Pierre: I don’t know where it would 
be. (Snaps his fingers) I have it! 
Put them in this old stump. There’s 
a hollow place in it. I’m the only 
one who knows about it. (//e leads 
her to stump and shows her the hollow.) 

Me uissa: There won’t be a snake or 
a mouse in there, will there? 

Prerre: Of course not. 

Meuissa: All right. I must return to 
the kitchen now. I'll put the seeds 
there when they come. (/xits) 

Pierre: She's a good cook and a fine 
friend. I wish I could give her some- 
thing to repay her for all the things 
she does for me. (IXING enters.) 

Kinc: How is the garden doing, 
Pierre? 

Prerre: Very well, your Majesty. Of 
course, I don’t have all the seeds 
planted yet. 

KinG: When you plant the other seeds, 
be very careful not to plant them 
too close together. Remember, we 
want to be as economical as possible. 

Prerre: | understand, your Majesty. 

KinG (Looks at the stump): I believe 
I'll have you remove this when you 
have time. It will make a nice log 
for the fireplace, and will save us 
some fuel. 

Prerre: But it’s a very handy stump, 
your Majesty. It makes a fine stool. 
(He goes over and sits on it.) 

Kina: There are plenty of chairs in the 

palace. However, it can be left a 

few days. We won't have a fire in 


the fireplace again until fall. (PEp- 

DLER enters, with pack.) 

PreppLER (Bowing to Kina): Good 
morning, your Majesty. 

KinG: Good morning, Peddler. I 
must warn you that you are wasting 
your time at the palace this trip. 

PeppLerR (Surprised): Weren't the 
things I sold the last time satis- 
factory? 

KiNG: Oh, indeed they were. We have 
no complaints. 

Pepper (Puzzled): Then I don’t un- 
derstand why this trip should be a 
waste of time. 

Kina: We’re having an economy drive. 
I have decided that if people stop 
spending money for things they don’t 
really need, we'll be better off. Per- 
haps we won't have to raise the tax 
rate. 

Pepper: That sounds wise. No one 
likes to pay higher taxes. However, 
I have a handy little item that I’m 
sure you will want. 

Kine: No, indeed. I won’t even look 
at it. I must set an example for not 
buying unnecessary things. 

PeppLer: But this isn’t unnecessary. 
You are fond of trout fishing. This 
is a lure that will catch a trout every 
time. The King of Gonon bought 
one, and so did the King of Slowdon. 
It is well to be careful with money, 
but at the same time a King needs 
to keep up to date. 

Kina: Well — (/e looks at Pierre, who 
is watching and listening.) Pierre, 
the edge of the walk on the other 
side of the palace should be spaded. 
I noticed weeds coming up there 
this morning. 
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PrerRRE: Very well, sire. 
his shovel and exits.) 

Kina: I suppose I could take a look 
at the lure. 

PEDDLER: This is called the Always 
Catch. (He takes a small box from 
his pack and shows Kina the lure.) 
It’s a truly marvelous invention. 
Every up-to-date King should have 
one. 

KinG (Taking lure): Will it actually 
vatch a trout at every cast? 

Peppier: If there’s a trout within 
swimming distance, this lure will 
catch it. You have dealt with me 
for many years. You know I do not 
misrepresent my wares. 

Kine: That’s true. What is the price 
of the Always Catch? 

Pepper: It’s unbelievably cheap for 
so marvelous an invention. The 
price is two gold pieces and one 
silver piece. 

Kina (fHesitates): It certainly looks 
like a fine thing. (Shakes his head) 
I'd better not buy it. You and I 
know that it is a necessity, but my 
people might not understand. 
luctantly hands lure back to PeDDLER, 
who does not take it.) 

Pepper: Your credit is good. You 
ean charge it. That way you won't 
be spending money. 

Kina: That’s a good idea. (Pauses, 
thinking) No, I can’t do that either. 
I'd have to pay for it later, so I would 
be spending money later. (Snaps his 
fingers) I have it! I have a little 

money saved. If I spend money I’ve 

already saved, it can’t affect taxes. 

(Pauses) No, I can’t do that, either. 

The maid will be cleaning my room. 

She would see me take the money 


(He takes 


and in a short time everyone in the 
palace would know about it. 
Pepper: Take the Always Catch now 
and pay me when you can get your 
money without being seen. 
Kina (Firmly): No, I've made a new 
rule that nothing is to be charged 
even for a short time. Besides, the 
Queen will be coming along any 
minute. I wouldn’t want her to see 
me giving you the money. She 
wouldn’t understand. If only there 
was a place where you could put the 
Always Catch — then I’d come take 
it when I was alone, and leave the 
money for you. That would solve 
the problem. (Looks around) I have 
it! There’s a hollow place I know of 
in this old stump. Put the Always 
Catch there. Later on, I'll leave you 
the money. But wait - 
the Queen! (PEDDLER puts lure in 
pack again as QUEEN and LADY IN 
WAITING enter.) 


here comes 


PEpDLER: Good morning, your Maj- 
esty and Lady Jane. I had some 
jewelry I wanted to show you, but 
I’m afraid you will think it is a 
luxury. The King tells me you're 
not buying luxuries now. 

QvueEN: I hardly think jewelry is a 
luxury for a Queen. 

Lapy WarrinG: It doesn’t seem 
that jewelry should be a luxury for 
a Queen. 

KinGc: New jewelry is a luxury. I'd 
suggest that you don’t buy any this 
time. Perhaps by the next time the 
Peddler comes, we will have money 
saved to buy the things we want. If 
you'll excuse me, I have some mat- 
ters to attend to. (Frits) 
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QueEEN: Did you bring the new neck- 
lace with you? 

Pepper: I have it locked in my other 
pack. I’ll be happy to show it to you. 

QureEN: How soon can you bring it 
here? 

Pepper: In half a minute. 

QueEN: Good. I'll be here. I want to 
look at the necklace. The King 
won't let me buy one, but I must at 
least see it. I’ll take a walk around 
the palace so he won’t be suspicious. 
I'll be back in a few minutes. 

Pepper: have the jewels here. 
(QUEEN and LADY IN WAITING exit.) 
The King’s economy drive doesn’t 
seem to be hurting my business. I’m 
sure the Queen will buy the jewels. 
(PIERRE peeks around the wings. The 
PEDDLER him.) Come on, 
Pierre. I’m the only one here. 
(PIERRE enters.) 

Prerre: I want to buy the cook a 

present. 


sees 


I would like to have some- 
thing useful and not very expensive. 

Preppuer: I have a fine combination 
‘an opener, cork puller, and paring 
knife here. (He reaches into his bag.) 
Hmm — I don’t seem to have one 
in this pack. I'll get one from my 
other bag. 

PrerRE: What’s the price? 

PeppLEr: Two pieces of silver. 

Prerre: Are you sure it has all those 
uses? 

Pepper: guarantee it. I’ve sold 
them to cooks everywhere and all 
of them were pleased. 


Prerre: I'll take it. (He takes silver 


from his pocket and gives it to the 
PEDDLER.) When you bring it, put 
it in this hollow place in the stump. 
(He shows the Pepper the hollow.) 
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No one knows of this hiding place 
but me. 

Very well. 
other pack. (Exits) 

Prerre (Takes a small box from his 
pocket): I believe I’ll put these fish- 
ing worms in my secret hiding place. 
Tomorrow is my day off, and I’m 
going fishing. (He puts the box in 
the hiding place, and stands up as the 
QUEEN enters.) 

QvueEN: Oh, you’re here. I was ex- 
pecting to see someone else. Will 
you see about the flower bed under 
my window? I thought I saw a weed 
in it. 

Prerre: I hope you didn’t. I weeded 
it yesterday, but I’ll look to make 
sure. (He exits.) 

QuEEN: The Peddler should be here 
any minute. (MELISSA enters.) Oh 
dear, I hope she doesn’t see the 
Peddler. She is apt to gossip. 

Me .issa (Seeing the QuEEN): Oh dear 
— now I can’t put the flower seeds 
in Pierre’s hiding place. 

Queen: Aren’t you supposed to be in 
the kitchen? 

Meuissa: Yes, your Majesty. I just 
slipped out for a breath of fresh air. 
I’m going right back. (She ezits 
right as the PEDDLER enters left.) 

PeppLer: Here is the necklace, your 
Majesty. (He removes lid from small 
box and holds box out to the QUEEN.) 

QuEEN (Takes boo and looks at the 
necklace): This is lovely. What is 
the price? 

Pepper: I have some others. Per- 
haps you would like to look at some 
of them before you decide. 

QuEEN (Shakes her head): No, this is 
the one I want, but I suppose I 


I'll go get my 
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can’t buy it. You know the King 
has one of his economy plans going. 


PEDDLER: Yes, but you can’t afford to 


pass up this necklace at the low 
price I am asking for it. 


QUEEN: What is the low price? 
PreppDLeER: I’ll sell it for ten gold pieces. 
QUEEN (Surprised): That’s reasonable. 


It just happens that I have ten gold 
pieces saved from my household al- 
lowance. Perhaps it would be all 
right for me to buy it and not show 
it to the King for a few days. It 
will be only a few days before he 
forgets all about his economy plan. 


PeppLER: Then it would be a shame 


not to buy it. If I take it with me, 
someone else is sure to buy it. 


QuEEN (Holding the necklace out to 


him): You keep it while I get the 
money. 


Pepper: Take the necklace with you. 
QUEEN: Oh, no, I can’t do that. The 


King has a very strict rule that 
everything must be paid for at the 
time it is purchased. 


Pepp.LerR: Then I'll wait outside the 


gate until you return with the 
money. 


QvuEEN: I wouldn’t want the King to 


see us. As soon as possible I'll bring 
the money. There’s a hollow place 
in that old stump that will make an 
ideal hiding place. I’m the only one 
who knows about it. I'll put the 
money there. You can take the 
money and put the necklace in there. 


PEppDLER: Very well, your Majesty. 
(QUEEN turns to exit) But I think I 
should tell you — (QUEEN exits 
without listening.) I tried to warn 
her that others knew of that hiding 


place. Oh dear, I left the Always 
Catch in my other pack when I 
went for the necklace. I'll have to 
get it. (He exits left as the IKING 
enters right.) 


Kina (Looks around carefully, then 


goes to stump and removes the box of 
fishing worms and can opener): I see 
the Peddler has left me something 
extra. (He looks at the opener.) It 
must be some sort of a fish knife. 
I believe I'll add a few copper coins 
to show him I appreciate the gift. 
(He takes coins from his pocket, puts 
them in a coin bag, and puts the bag 
in the hiding place.) I'd better take 
this package to my counting room 
where I can open it in private. (//e 
goes out right. The PEDDLER enters.) 


PEDDLER (Removes bag of coins and 


places a package in the hiding place): 
There, I’m glad to sell the necklace 
without having to haggle over the 
price. (/e holds up the bag of coins.) 
This isn’t heavy enough to be ten 
gold pieces. It must be the King’s 
payment. I'll have to come back 
later to get the Queen’s money. (//e 
goes out left. Pierre enters right, 
and removes the package.) 


Prerre: The Peddler certainly put this 


in a faney package. (MELISSA enters. 
PIERRE goes toward her.) 


Mettssa: Here are your seeds. (Hands 


package to him.) 1 tried to hide it 
in the hollow stump, but the Queen 
was here, so I couldn’t. I must 
hurry back before she catches me 
out of the kitchen again. 


Prerre: Wait a moment and [’ll walk 


to the kitchen door with you. I 
have a package of fishing worms in 
the hiding place. I want to get them. 
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Me .issa: We must hurry. I’m sure I 
hear someone coming toward the 
gate. 

Prerre: I'll let the worms wait until 
later. (They start off, and PIERRE 
hands her the package.) This is a 
little present I bought for you. 

Me uissa: Why, thank you! I'll open 
it as soon as I get to the kitchen. 
(They exit.) 

Pepper (Entering at left): These 
people in the castle have me almost 
as badly mixed up about the hiding 
place as they are. I have the King’s 
Always Catch to put in the hiding 
place. (He feels in the hiding place.) 
The Queen hasn’t brought her 

Well, I'll leave the 
King’s Always Catch. (He puts a 
package in the hiding place.) It’s odd 
that the Queen took the necklace 
without leaving the money.  [’ll 
wait outside the palace for her. (/e 
goes out left. The Queen and Lapy 
IN WAITING enter.) 

QuEEN: Get the package out and [’ll 
give you the bag of coins to put 
in there. 

Lapy «nN Warrina: Yes, your Majesty. 
(Hands the QUEEN the package, takes 
the bag of coins and puts it in the 
hiding place) We haven't been seen 
yet. Hurry! 

QUEEN: This isn’t a very neat-looking 
package to hold anything as ex- 
pensive as that necklace. (They go 
out right. PEDDLER enters left.) 

Pepper: I’m sure I heard the Queen 
talking. I’d better collect my money 
and get out of here. (Takes the bag 
of coins out of hollow and exits left.) 

KinG (Hurrying in at right): Fishing 


money vet. 


worms! He sold me fishing worms 


instead of the magic Always Catch. 
That Peddler cheated me. I'll have 
my guards catch him and throw him 
into the dungeon. Gardener! Pierre! 
Pierre! 

PrerrE (Hurrying in): You called me, 
your Majesty? 

Kine: Yes, I called you! Fetch the 
palace guards. The Peddler has 
cheated me. I want him caught and 
thrown into the dungeon. (PIERRE 
hesitates as the QUEEN and Lapy IN 
WAITING rush in.) 

Queen: The Peddler cheated me. He 
sold me a necklace, but when I 
opened the box, there was a terrible 
looking bug in it. 

Lapy IN Warrtna: It looked like it 
might be an evil charm. It had 
black, beady eyes and silver legs. 

Kina (Sternly): Were you buying 
things from the Peddler when I was 
carrying on my economy campaign? 

QuEEN (/mpatiently): You will have 
time to scold me later. Send the 
guards to catch the Peddler. 

Kina (Turning angrily to Prerre): 
Fetch the guards! 

Prerre: Yes, your Majesty. (He turns 
to exit, but stops as the PEDDLER 
enters. ) 

Pepper: | heard shouting so I came 
back to see if there was something 
wrong. 

KInG: Something wrong? How did you 
get the courage to come back after 
the way you cheated us? 

PreppLer: Cheated you, your Majesty? 

King: Don’t pretend to be innocent. 

I bought an Always Catch fish lure 

from you and received a box of fish- 

ing worms instead. The fact that 
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you put in some odd sort of a fish 

knife makes it all the worse. 

PeppLerR: I don’t know what you are 
talking about. 

Kina (Waves the box of fishing worms 
under the PEDDLER’S nose): Look at 
this box of worms I got out of the 
secret hiding place instead of the 
lure I bought. 

Pepper: Those are fishing worms, but 
I didn’t put them in the hiding place. 
I put the Always Catch there. 

QureEN: And how about my necklace? 
I found a silly looking artificial bug 
in place of them. 

Me issa (Entering, hesitates when she 
sees everyone, then comes closer): I 
can’t accept this necklace as a gift, 
Pierre. It is far too expensive. 

Prerre: But I didn’t buy a necklace. 
I bought a magic can opener for you. 

Me issa: This is what I found when I 
opened the package you gave me. 

PeppLeR (Laughing): There’s the an- 
swer. Each of you used the same 
secret hiding place and you got 
things mixed. That strange bug the 
Queen has is your Always Catch, 
Sir King. Here is your necklace, 
Madam Queen, and what you 
thought was a fish knife is the magic 
‘an opener Pierre bought for Melissa. 

QuEEN: From now on, when I want 


to buy something, I’m going to buy 
it openly. 

King: The next time I have an econ- 
omy drive, I'll set a proper example 
first. 

PeppLeR: I’m happy that everyone 
has what he bought. I’ve learned a 
lesson, too. I'll never again deliver 
goods in a secret hiding place. 

Kina: It has worked out rather well 
for me. I have a box of worms that 
I can use if the Always Catch doesn’t 
work. 

Pierre: Excuse me, sire, but they be- 
long to me. I was keeping them for 
my day off. 

Kinc: Very well. I shall give them 
back to you. And from now on, 
there will be no more secret buying. 
I decree_ that the next time the 
Peddler stops here, he will stay in 
the garden and we will all buy from 
him together. If there is any secret 
buying, the buyer will go to the 
dungeon. 

QUEEN: Does that include you? 

Kina: Me? (All look meaningfully at 
Kina) Yes, I suppose it does. And 
Pierre —— I think you had better re- 
move that stump, right away. 

Prerre: Yes, your Majesty! (Makes 
a low bow, as curtain falls) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue PLace 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The King, Queen, and Lady in 
Waiting may wear traditional court cos- 
tumes, or modern dress. King and Queen 
wear crowns. Pierre is dressed in overalls, 
with a work cap, and Melissa wears a large 
white apron. The peddler may be dressed 
as & modern salesman. 

Properties: Shovel and small box, for Pierre; 

gunny sack, small boxes containing a fish- 


ing lure, a necklace, and a combination 
can opener and knife, for peddler; coins; 
coin bag, for King; package of seeds, for 
Melissa; coin bag, for Queen. 

Setting: The stage represents the garden of 
the palace. Various gardening tools may 
be standing in one corner. A stump, built 
of papier-mfché around a stool, is at left. 
There are exits at left and right. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Lower Grades 


Characters 

Tue Emperor OF CHINA 

SENG, his chief minister 

O Ban YING, a little girl 

CuHana, her brother 

WoMAN 

BEGGAR 

Lax \ children 

Wine 

SELLER OF LANTERNS 
SELLER OF SINGING Birps 
SELLER OF PARASOLS 
SELLER OF REFRESHMENTS 
IMPERIAL GUARDS 

PEOPLE 

SETTING: An open space. 

Ar Rise: The Emperor hurries on- 
stage, followed by SENG. 

SenG (Breathlessly): Your Majesty! 
Your Majesty! 

EmPeror (Stopping and turning): Ah, 
so the honorable chief minister has 
changed his mind about coming with 
me today! 

SENG (Bowing with his hands in his 
sleeves): It is not seemly for the 
Emperor of all China to walk about 
alone like an ordinary man, Oh Ce- 
lestial One! 

Emrrror: How else can I find out 

how my people live, Seng? How 

else can I know whether or not they 
are happy? 


The Feast of the 


Thousand Lanterns 


by Betty Tracy Huff 


SENG: But today of all days, Celestial 
One, you should remain at the 
Palace. Has Honorable Emperor 
forgotten that today at the Hour of 
the Tiger the Feast of the Thousand 
Lanterns will begin? 

Emperor: Then what better day could 
there be, Seng, for me to meet 
everyone? At any moment now the 
people will be coming from all the 
cities to compete for the prize for 
the finest lantern. 

SENG: But Emperor —! 

Emrrror: Enough, lowly one! And 
remember, from now on I am no 
longer to be addressed as befits the 
Emperor of all China. I am only 
Mr. Wu, a poor scholar. You under- 
stand, Seng? 

SENG: I live only to obey your wishes, 
O Celestial Majesty! 

Seng! 

Senco: 1... 1 mean yes, Mr. Wu, your 
Majesty ... or do I mean, yes, your 
Majesty, Mr. Wu. 
three times off-stage 7 

Emrreror: The Hour of the Tiger! 
The Feast of the Thousand Lanterns 
has begun! (A crowd of people come 
running on. 


(Gong sounds 


They carry lanterns in 
their hands, or hung on poles.) Seng, 
let us step aside and watch as my 
people enjoy the celestial delights of 
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this day when happy moments are 

as numerous as golden butterflies in 
the Garden of Willows. (Enter 
Yina and Cuanc, hand in hand. 
They have no lantern, but they carry 
a drawstring bag. They both look 
around admiringly at the lanterns the 
others carry.) 

O Ban Yuna: The lanterns are more 
beautiful than the blossom of the 
almond tree that stands in the 
garden of the Mandarin! 

Cuane: The lantern we will buy will 
be even more lovely. And we will 
win the prize. 

O Ban Yine: Oh, Chang, and then 
we will never be hungry again! 
(Enter Ler and W1NG) 

Lee: A cordial greeting to you both 
from this unworthy one. (They bow 
to one another.) But do you not have 
your lantern vet? 

CHanGa (Waving his purse): We are 
going to buy it as soon as the seller 
of lanterns arrives. 

O Ban Yuna: We have twenty yen! 

Wina: Twenty yen! But it is said in 
the city that you and your brother 
Chang are among the poor who wait 
at the gate of the Mandarin for 
bread. 

Cuana: It is true we are among the 
unworthy ones. But all the year 
long, from the time of peach blossom 
to the moon of the chill time, we 
have worked and saved. 

O Ban YING: So now at last we have 
a chance to buy a beautiful lantern 
that may win the purse of gold for 
our honorable mother. Then no 

longer will she have to work so hard 

to buy us food. (Enter the SELLER 


og Lanterns. He is practically 
hidden by his load of merchandise.) 

OF LANTERNS: Come buy, 
come buy! (CHANG and O Ban 
YING run over to him.) 


CuanG: Honorable sir, how much is 
vour finest lantern? 

SELLER OF LANTERNS: Twenty yen, 
boy. Take your choice. 

© Ban They are beautiful. 
Which one shall we choose, brother? 
(They examine the stock. Enter the 
SELLER OF SINGING Brrps.) 

SELLER OF SINGING Brros: Come buy 
a pretty singing bird! Come buy! 
(He holds up a covered cage.) Come 
buy a eaged wild bird. 

CHANG: Poor little prisoners! 

O Ban Can't we do something, 
Chang? Please, please Chang. 
(CHANG strides over to the SELLER OF 
Brrps. ) 

CuanG: How much for the wild birds, 
sir? 

SELLER OF SINGING Birps: Ten yen 
and the whole cageful of sweet 
singers is yours, young sir. 

O Ban YincG: Buy them, Chang, so 
that we may set them free! 

CuHanG: We can still buy a very nice 
lantern with the ten yen we will 
have left. We may yet win the prize. 
(He counts out the coins into the 
SELLER'S palm, taking the cage in 
exchange. Exit SELLER oF Brirps. 
CuanG and O Ban YING run to the 
side of the stage. CHANG holds the 
cage up high, just out of sight be- 
hind the curtain in the wings. Lvery- 
one on stage looks up. Some point up- 
ward. Some cry “There they qgo!’’) 

O Ban Yine: Go home to the forest, 
little ones! (The Emperor. steps 
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forward with Sena running behind 

him.) 

Emperor (Bowing with his hands in 
his sleeves): I am Mr. Wu, an un- 
worthy scholar from the province of 
Wan How. (Stooping and picking 
up some feathers from the stage) May 
I keep these feathers from the wings 
of the wild birds you set free? 

O Ban Yine (Bowing): You are wel- 
come, Mr. Wu, if you think you 
have a use for them. 

Emperor: Confucius “Every- 
thing in its time is useful.” (He 
gives the feathers to SENG, who puts 
them ceremoniously away inside his 

Enter a SELLER 

OF PARASOLS with several paper um- 


Says, 


voluminous sleeves. 


brellas under his arms, and one open 
in his hands. This one he spins and 
twirls about.) 

SELLER OF 
come buy! 


Parasots: Come buy, 

(Several people run up 
and buy parasols which they open and 
twirl about. The Sevier or Lan- 
TERNS ts doing a brisk trade all the 
while. Cnang and O Ban YING 
cross over to him again.) 

O Ban Yura: Pray sir, show us the 
finest lantern you have for sale for 
ten yen. 

SELLER OF LANTERNS: There are many, 
lovely as lotus blossoms. 

O Ban Yine: Oh, Chang, they are 
beautiful! We still have a chance at 
the prize. Which one shall we buy? 
(Enter an Woman, 
mournfully and holding 
golden tassels.) 

CuanG: Honorable aged one! What 
can be the cause of your distress? 
Otp Woman: My parasol . . 
parasol! It is gone! 


wailing 
up four 


. oh, my 
Alas, a great 


wind came and blew it away. I 
held onto the tassels which decorated 
the handle, and they are all that is 
left to me. 

O Ban Yina: Your sorrow is ours. 

O_p Woman: All year long I had been 
saving to buy it. From the time 
of the rice harvest I had been look- 
ing forward to the Feast of the 
Thousand Lanterns, and now I shall 
not be able to go to witness the 
judging of the prize. A woman as 
old as I am may not appear at the 
Imperial Palace without a parasol. 

O Ban YinG: Do not distress yourself, 

My brother and I 
will buy you a new parasol! Come 
along with us. (They take her over to 
the SELLER OF PaRAsoLts and buy 
her a parasol. She turns and spins 
it about with delight.) 

O_tp Woman: May your honorable 

you both! (The 
EMPEROR steps forward with SENG.) 

Emperor: Aged one, since you have 
no further use for the tassels from 
your lost parasol, may I have them? 

O_p Woman: Certainly, if they are of 
use to you. 

Emperor: Who can say when a thing 
may become useful. (He hands the 
tassels to SENG, who puts them into 
his sleeves.) 

O Ban Yina: How much money do 
we have left now, brother? 

Cuanca: We still have five yen, little 
sister. We will see if we can buy a 
lantern with that. (They go over to 
the SELLER OF LANTERNS. CHANG 
holds out the coins on his palm.) 

SELLER OF LANTERNS: Only five yen? 

There are few lanterns left as you 

can It is the wish of this un- 


honorable one. 


ancestors bless 


see. 
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worthy one that you had bought 
from me while you had twenty yen. 
But I will give you good value for 
what you have left. See, there is 
this good red lantern still on my pole. 


SELLER OF REFRESHMENTS (/ntering 


with a tray of colorfully wrapped 
packages of food): Come and eat! 
Sesame candy — rice cakes. Come 
and eat! (People go to him to buy. 
A BeGGarR enters and goes up to 
CHANG.) 


BecGar: Food, food . . . I eannot 


walk for hunger. 


O Ban YuinG: Over here, honorable 


Seller of Refreshments! Quickly! 
(SELLER OF REFRESHMENTS comes 
over. O Ban YING fakes several 
packages, in exchange for four of the 
coins. She gives the packages to the 
BeaGar, who unwraps them and eats 
hungrily.) 


Breacar: May the blessings of your 


honorable ancestors descend upon 
you both. (The Emperor comes 
forward and picks up the pieces of 
wrapping paper) 


Emperor: Of your charity, sir, I beg 


these papers. 


BeaGar: Honorable scholar, you are 


welcome, if they are of use to you. 


Emperor: In its time everything and 


everyone is of use in this world. 
Take this to the Imperial Overseer 
of Rice Fields. He will give you 
work that you may never hunger 
again. (He gives the BeGGar a token. 
SENG takes the wrapping papers and 
puts them in his sleeves.) 


BreaGar: Blessings be upon you. (He 


exits, bowing.) 


O Ban Yrna: Still there is one yen 


left, brother. 


CHANG: I wonder if it is any use trying 


to buy a lantern with that. 


O Ban Yine: We can try, Chang. 


(They cross over to the SELLER OF 
LanTerNS. He now has only one 
lantern left. It is larger than the 
average, but it is undecorated, and it is 
broken.) How much for your last 
lantern, sir? 


SELLER OF LANTERNS: You may have 


it for one yen. If only you had 
bought when you had twenty yen, 
or ten, or even five! I would like 
you to win the prize. (He shrugs, 
handing over the broken lantern in ex- 
change for the last remaining coin. 
The Emperor comes forward.) 


Emperor: Alas, I have no lantern. 


None are left! Now I shall not be 
able to go to the feast and see the 
competition, for no one is allowed 
to enter the Imperial Palace on this 
day of the year without a lantern. 


CuanG: Take our lantern, honorable 


scholar, and weleome. Poor as it is, 
it will at least gain you admittance. 


Emperor: May your ancestors reward 


you for your kindness to this un- 
worthy one. (He takes the lantern, 
and gives it to SENG who tries in vain 
to cram tt up his sleeve. He is still 
trying when he exits with the EM- 
PEROR. ) 


O Ban YinG (Looking about her): I 


wonder which lantern will win. 


CHANG: Oh, little sister, if only .. . if 


only we could have done as we 
planned! Think how much the prize 
money would have meant to our 
honorable mother. 


O Ban YrnG: Chang, say you are not 


sorry for the way we spent our 
savings. Please say you are not! 
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Cuana: I would not have had things 
happen otherwise for all the tea in 
China, little sister. (Enter two Inu- 
PERIAL GuARDS, followed by SENG) 

First Guarp: Pray silence for the 
honorable Seng, chief minister of all 
China! 

Sena: Know good people, that this 
year his Celestial Greatness, the 
Emperor, has decreed that the com- 
petition for the finest lantern is to 
be held here in the Square, instead 
of at the Palace, so that even those 
unfortunate have no 
lanterns will have the opportunity 
of witnessing the ceremonies. 

Cuana: Ah, how fortunate for us, O 
Ban Ying. At least now we shall 
see what goes on. (Crash of gong. 
Enter GUARDS ceremoniously carrying 
a table. On it, covered with a dark 
cloth, is a lantern. They set the table 
at center. The gong sounds again.) 

Senc: His Imperial Greatness, the 
Emperor of all China! (Enter the 
EMPEROR in his royal robes. Everyone 
bows.) 

Emperor: Arise, my people! (//e hands 
a parchment to SENG.) 

SENG (Bowing and reading from parch- 
ment): To O Ban Ying and her 
brother Chang, the prize for the best 
lantern. 

CuanG: But Your Majesty, there has 
been some mistake. We have no 
lantern. (The Emprror signals to 
the Guarps. They pull away the 


ones who 


cloth, disclosing a magnificent lantern) 


Emprror: The prize is yours, children. 
(CHANG and O Ban YING step for- 


ward to stand on either side of the 
table.) 

CuanG: But Celestial One, that lantern 
is not ours! 

Emperor: Ah, but it is. Let me show 
you. (Pointing out design on large 
central lantern as he speaks) Here 
are the feathers from the little wild 
singing birds you set free. (O BAN 
YING and CuanG kneel down on either 
side of the table.) Here are the golden 
tassels from the old lady’s parasol. 
Here are flowers cut from the colored 
Wrapping papers that were around 
the food you gave to the starving 
beggar man. The lantern is the one 
you gave to the poor scholar, and 
he straightened it out and repaired 
it, and now he gives it back to you. 

O Ban YinG (Rising, and bowing): 
Your Majesty, you were the poor 
scholar, and we did not recognize 
you! 

Emperor (Handing them the purse of 
gold): Here is your prize. Nowhere 
in the world could there be a more 
beautiful lantern than the one you 
have earned today. Now, to the 
Palace everyone! On with the Feast 
of the Thousand Lanterns! (All the 
people line up in couples and march 
out. SENG and the Gvarps erit, 
bowing ceremoniously. The 
PEROR stands behind the table, bending 
low over the central lantern. The chil- 
dren kneel on either side of him. Slow 
curtain as the gong sounds.) 


THE END 


(Production Notes on page 80) 
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Characters 
GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK 
GRANDMOTHER'S CLOCK 
KITCHEN CLOCK 
FRENCH CLOCK 
ALARM CLOCK 
Cuckoo CLock 
TRAVELING CLock 
Town CLock 
CoUNCIL OF THE Hours 
Day AND NiGur, time fairies 
Tick AND Tock, guides 
Tommy TucKER 

Serrinc: Town Hall of Tick Tock 
Town. Directly center is a big card- 
board clock face with movable hands. 

At Rise: Lined up to the right of the 
cardboard clock are the ALARM CLOCK, 
Frencu Criock, KircHen CLock 
and GRANDFATHER'S CLock. the 
left of the cardboard clock are the 
Town Crock, TRAVELING CLOCK, 
Cuckoo CLock and GRANDMOTHER’S 
CLock. The CouNcIL OF THE 
Hours is seated at a long table on 
one side of the stage. Each member 
of the Councit has a pair of rhythm 
sticks or a wood block. Tick and 
Tock are center stage. Before they 
speak, there is a long pause, during 
which the Councth oF THE Hours 
tap out a tick-tock rhythm. As Tick 
and Tock begin to speak, the tick- 
tock grows softer. 

Tick and Tock: Ladies and gentlemen, 
welcome to Tick Tock Town. 

Tick: My name is Tick. 


Trouble in Tick Tock Town 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Tock: My name is Tock. 

Tick and Tock: We are the guides who 
will take you on a tour of this 
wonderful city and show you the 
sights. 

Tick: First, we will introduce you to 
the clocks. 

Tock: We will wind them up so they 
can speak for themselves. (Tick 
goes right stage; Tock goes left stage. 
Tick goes to the GRANDFATHER’S 
Cxiock and pretends to wind him.) 

(JRANDFATHER’S Crock: Tick tock, 

tick tock! 

How do you do! 

I’m the Grandfather’s Clock. 

I have a deep voice and I stand in 
the hall 

To boom out the hours for one and 
for all. (Counctn MEMBER strikes 
deep gong or bell three times.) 

Tock (Pretending to wind the GRAND- 
MOTHER’S CLock): And _ is 
another clock we would like you to 
meet. 

GRANDMOTHER'S Cxiock: Tick tock 

tick tock. 

How do you do! 

I’m the Grandmother’s Clock. 

I’m not quite so tall as my husband 
out there, 

But I tick off the time with the 
greatest of care. (Counc, Mrem- 
BER strikes the time with gong or 
bell slightly lighter in tone than the 
one used for the GRANDFATHER’S 
CLOCK.) 
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Tick: The next clock is very important 
to us all. (Winds Krrcnen Ciock) 
Kircuen Crock: Tick tock, tick tock. 

How do you do! 

I’m the big Kitchen Clock. 

I count off the seconds for three 
meals a day 

And help with the cooking in my 
useful way. 

The cook keeps an eye on my hands 
as they turn 

So none of her goodies will happen 
to burn. (Counci, MEMBER 
strikes the hour with a tiny gong.) 

Tock (Winding Cuckoo Ciock): This 
next fellow is the joker in the crowd! 

Cuckoo Crock: Tick tock, tick tock, 
How do you do! 

I’m the old Cuckoo Clock. 

I have a wee birdie that’s mounted 
on springs, 

And once every hour, that wee birdie 
sings. (Child with bird headdress 
sticks his head around the Ciock 
and shouts: “Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo!’’) 

Tick (Winding the Frencnu 
Now we would like you to meet a 
very beautiful member of Tick Tock 
Town. 

FreNcH CLock: Teek tock, teek tock! 
How do you do; 

I’m zee leetle French Clock. 

I’m pretty and dainty and sit on zee 
shelf, 

And teek oh so softly I can’t hear 
myself. 

But I keep very busy at watching 
zee time, 

And my voice is a clear, little silvery 
chime. Member strikes 
chime for the FRENcH CLOocK.) 

Tock (Winding Travetina 
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This one is not as big as the others, 

but he is very useful. 

TRAVELING Crock: Tick tock, tick 

tock. 

How do you do! 

I’m a Traveling Clock. 

I’m ever so little and fit in a case. 

And I have tiny hands and a very 
small face. 

“Have time, will 
that’s what I say, 

And ll go for a weekend, a year or 
a day. 

Tick (Winding ALARM CLock): Here 
is one you all know very well. 

AtarM Crock: Tick tock, tick tock. 
How do you do! 

I’m the big Alarm Clock. 

My voice is so loud it would waken 
the dead 

And it wakens the family — each 
sleepy head. 

I go off at six, or seven, or eight. 

If you listen to me, you will never 
be late. (Counct. MEMBER sets 
off alarm clock.) 

Tock: Our last clock is the most im- 
portant of all. (Winds Town 
CLOocK) 

Town Crock: Tick tock, tick tock. 
How do you do! 

I’m the mighty Town Clock. 

I’m up in the air in a tower or a 
steeple 

And I tell the time to all of the 
people! (Counci, MEMBER strikes 
the heaviest sounding gong of all. 
Tick and Tock take up their posi- 
tions on either side of the table.) 

Tick: These gentlemen are the rulers 
of Tick Tock Town. 

Tock: They are the Council of the 
Hours. 
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Tick: They wind all the clocks and see 
that they keep perfect time. 

Tock: They take care of all of the 
troubles in Tick Tock Town. 

Tick: And today we have a_ very 
special problem. 

Tock: We are going to report it right 
now. 

Tick and Tock: Gentlemen, your at- 
tention, please. We have a problem 
for you to solve. 

CounciL OF THE Hours: Speak up. 
What is it? 

Tick: There is a boy in, Tick Tock 

Town 
And he is not so wise. 

Tock: For every time he sees a clock, 
He cannot believe his eyes. 

Tick: When folks step up to ask the 

time, 
He never answers true. 

Tock: No matter where the hands may 
point, 

Tick and Tock: He calls it half-past 

two! 

Counc. oF THE Hovurs: This is 
terrible! A boy in Tick Tock Town 
who can’t tell time! What is his 
name? 

Tick and Tock: Tommy. His name is 
Tommy Tucker. 

Tick: Yesterday morning he was late 
for school. 

Councit or THE Hours: What hap- 
pened to the Alarm Clock? 

ALARM Cock: I rang and rang, but he 
said it was only half-past two and 
shut me off. Then he turned over 
and went to sleep again. 

Tick: His mother had to call and call. 
The clocks can tell you about it. 
This is what she said. 

Crocks (Sing to “Lazy Mary, Will You 
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Get Up’): Lazy Tommy, will you 
get up, will you get up, will you 
get up? 

Lazy Tommy, will you get up, will 
you get up today? 

CouNCIL oF THE Hours: And what did 
he say? 

Ciocks (Singing second verse): Oh, no, 
Mother, I won’t get up, I won’t get 
up, I won’t get up! 

Oh, no, Mother, I won’t get up at 

half-past two today! 

Tick: He is also late for meals! His 
father and mother are very angry 
with him. 

Tock: Last night they sent him to bed 
without any supper! 

Tick: And they had ice cream! 
almost felt sorry for him! 

CounciL oF THE Hours and Ciocks 
(Singing to the tune of “Little Tommy 
Tucker’): Little Tommy Tucker, 


he’s late for his supper, 

Now he will not get white bread and 
butter! 

Now he’s in trouble with Mother and 
Dad! 


Poor Tommy Tucker! It’s all very 
sad! 

Tick (Handing long paper to CouNcIL 
OF THE Hours): Here is a list of all 
the trouble he has caused. 

Councit oF THE Hours (Looking at 
paper): This is terrible. We must 
see this boy at once! 

Tock: The Time Fairies, Day and 
Night, are bringing him in right now. 
(Tre Fatrries enter. Each carries a 
wand with which she pokes and prods 
Tommy on stage.) 

Day and Niaurt: Here he is — Tommy 
Tucker — the boy who can’t tell 
time. 
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name Tommy Tucker? 

Tommy: Yes, sir. 

CHAIRMAN: Is it true that you can’t 
tell time? 

Tommy: Not very well, sir. 

CHAIRMAN (Pointing to cardboard 
clock): What time is it now? 

Tommy: Half-past two! 

Aut: Oh dear, oh dear! (Day and 
NiGcut change the hands of the clock to 
a new position.) 

CHaArRrMAN: Let’s try again. What time 
is it now? 

Tommy: Half-past two. 

ALL: This is terrible! (Day and Nicutr 
change the hands again.) 

CHAIRMAN: We'll give you one more 
chance. What time is it now? 

Tommy: Half-past two! 

CHAIRMAN: Something must be done! 
I see you are wearing a wrist watch. 

Tommy: Yes, sir. 

CuHarrMan: Take it off and give it to me 
at once. 

Tommy: But it’s a birthday present 
from my father. 

CHAIRMAN: You can’t wear a wrist 
watch if you can’t tell time. It’s too 
dangerous. 

Tommy: What’s dangerous about it? 
I don’t understand. 

CHAIRMAN: When people see you wear- 
ing a wrist watch, they ask you the 
time. We have a record of all the 
trouble you caused yesterday. 

Counci, MremBer (Standing and read- 
ing from record): He caused an old 

lady to miss the last train. 
He kept a friend waiting an hour in 
the rain. 
He told the wrong time to a man on 
the street, 


CHAIRMAN of the Counciu: Is your 


So he missed the salesman he wanted 
to meet. 
Another man has this rascal to thank 
Because he lost out on a deal at the 
bank. 
His very own brother was half an 
hour late 
With a lovely young lady he wanted 
to date. 
And all of this proves it’s a shame 
and a crime 
To have a boy with us who cannot 
tell time. 
CHaArRMAN: Hand 
watch at once. 


over that wrist 
(Tommy gives his 
to CHATRMAN.) You should 
not be allowed to live in Tick Tock 
Town. I think we will send you 


watch 


away. 
Tommy: Where will you send me? 
CHamMaN: We'll send you to the 
Land-Where-Time-Stands-Still. 


Tommy: That suits me fine. I think 
I'd like that. 
CuHaAtmrMAN: Don’t be too sure. It will 


always be half-past two, you know. 

Tommy: Half-past two! Then I’d 
never have to worry about clocks 
again! 

CHAIRMAN: What were you doing 
yesterday at half-past two? 

Tommy: I was on the playground and 
one of the older boys was showing 
me how to do exercises — 
like this. (Gets down on floor and does 
several exercises, then stops.) 

CHAIRMAN: Don’t stop. Don’t stop. 

Remember it will always be half-past 

two. (During the next speeches, 

Tommy continues to do exercises more 

and more slowly. The Time Fairies, 

Day and Niaut, stand beside the 

cardboard clock face and take turns 


some 
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moving the hands to the times men- 
tioned.) 

GRANDFATHER'S CLock: When I strike 
five and your daddy comes home 
from work, you'll still be doing 
exercises. 

Kircnuen Ciock: When I strike six 
and your mother puts dinner on the 
table, you'll still be doing exercises. 

GRANDMOTHER'S CLock: When I strike 
seven and the other children are 
doing their homework, you'll still be 
doing exercises. 

Frencu Ciock: When I strike eight 
and zee company comes, you'll still 
be doing exercises. 

Cuckoo Ciock: When I strike nine 
and the family is watching TV, you'll 
still be doing exercises. 

TRAVELING CLock: When your father 
puts me in his suitease at ten o’clock, 
you'll still be doing exercises. 

CiLock: When your mother 
winds me at eleven o’clock and sets 
me for the next morning, you'll still 
be doing exercises. 

Town Crock: And when I strike 
twelve midnight, and the whole 
town is asleep, you'll still be doing 
exercises. 

Tommy (//uffing and puffing): No! No! 
Stop! Stop! IL must rest! 

CHAIRMAN: But it’s not time! It’s 
only half-past two! 

Tommy: Please, please, let me stop! 
I’ve had enough! I'll learn to tell 
time! Honest, I will! 

Cuatrman: I will have to talk it over 
with the Couneil. (The Councin 
confer in pantomime.) Very well, 
Tommy, vou may stop. 

TomMM) (Standing up): Oh, thank vou, 

thank vou! 


CuatrMan: Tick and Tock will now 
take over. (Sits down) 

Tick: Hasn’t anyone ever taught you 
to tell time, Tommy? 

Tommy: Yes. My mother tried, my 
father tried and my teacher tried, 
but I never paid any attention. 

Tick: Will you pay attention now? 

Tommy: Oh, yes, ves, indeed. 

Tock: Very well, then. We will teach 
you our secret language. 

Tommy: I didn’t know clocks had a 
secret language. 

Tick: Oh, ves. Listen! 


Ciocks (Recite): We talk with a tick, 
We talk with a tock, 
We talk with a boom and a bong. 
And if you give ear, 
You'll hear loud and clear 
Our tickety-tockety song. 


We talk with a tick, 

We talk with a tock, 

And we also talk with our hands. 
All day and all night, 

In darkness or light, 

We speak out our hourly commands. 


Day (At cardboard clock): The little 
hand points to the hour, 
A steady hand, and slow. 
Niegut: The big hand moves much 
faster 
And shows how minutes go. 

Day (Placing hands at proper position 
for twelve o'clock): It’s twelve o'clock. 
Now say with me 

Aun (As Nicut moves the minute hand 
to the proper numbers): Vive after, 

ten after, fifteen, and twenty, 
Twenty-five, thirty ——- half past! 
It’s twenty-five of, then twenty, 
fifteen, 
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Ten of (pause), five of (pause), 
And straight one o’clock at long 


tell the time to anyone who asks 
you. 


last! Tommy: Thanks a lot. (Takes watch) 
Tommy: I have it! I have it! I can tell It wasn’t so hard after all. 
time! I can tell time! Tick and Tock: Our troubles now are 
CHAIRMAN: We'll put him to the test. over. 


(Day and Nicut move the hands to 
different times, and ToMMyY answers 
correctly. Three different settings 
should be enough. The CouNcIL oF 


THE Hours applaud vigorously.) 


We have nothing more to say. 

We hope you have enjoyed 

Your visit here today. 

Come back again to Tick Tock 
Town, 


CounciL: Well done! Well done! 

CHAIRMAN: Spoken like a true citizen 
of Tick Tock Town. You now have 
a right to wear your wrist watch and 


And bring a guest with you. 

You'll find the gates are open at 

Exactly half-past two! (Curtain) 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Trous.e 1n Tick Tock Town 


Characters: 7 male; 6 female; 12 male or 
female, for Council. 

Playing Time: 12 minutes. 

Costumes: Each “clock” is dressed in a cos- 
tume suitable for the type of clock he 
represents. The twelve members of the 
Council of the Hours wear long black robes 
and tall peaked hats. The gowns and hats 
are decorated with silver numbers and other 
suitable time symbols. The Time Fairies 
are dressed in ballet costumes: black for 
Night and white for Day. Tick and Tock 
wear the uniforms of guides. Tommy 
Tucker wears school clothes. 

Properties: Rhythm sticks; wood blocks; 
gongs and chimes; bells; long sheet of 
paper; wrist watch. 

Setting: The stage represents the Town Hall 
of Tick Tock Town. A large cardboard 
clock face with movable hands is in center 
of stage, with the various clocks lined up, 
four on each side. At one side of the stage 
is a long table for the Council of the Hours. 
The chimes, bells, and other sound effects 
are on the table. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Characters 
Crim, the careless imp 
OFFICER JOHNSON, Chief of Police: 
Jack Dawson, Safety Patrol boy 
Sanpy, the safety pup 
OFFICER SMITH 
OFFICER Brown 
OFFICER LANG 

TIME: A morning in the present. 

SetrinG: The traffic police office. 

At Rise: Crim, the careless imp, enters 
stealthily, looks about, then sings or 
recites. 

Crm: [I am Crim, the careless little 

imp, 
What do I care for Safety Rules! 
I will not get hurt, I'll never limp, 
Though I’m careless, I’m no fool! 


That’s right. I’m fool. 
I’m a smart operator. I do as I 
please. Rules are made for fools, 
that’s my motto. This is a free 
country, and that’s what I like to 
be: free, free, free! (He dances 
around, humming a tune or singing 
la-la, la-la. A voice is heard off-stage.) 

OFFICER JOHNSON (Off-stage): Hi, Sam. 
I'll be in the office until lunch time. 
Have those traffic reports ready by 
then. 

Crim: Oh, oh! Here comes the traffic 
officer. The law and I just don’t 
agree, so here’s where I make my 
exit. (He skips out, whistling.) 

OFFICER JOHNSON (Enters and looks 
about): 1 could have sworn I heard 


The Safety Pup 


by Claire Pink 


a voice in here. (Keeps looking.) 
Oh, well, maybe I’ve been working 
too hard. (Sits down at the desk. A 
knock is heard at the door.) Come in! 

Jack (Enters): Good morning, Officer 
Johnson. 

Orricer Jonnson: Why, good morn- 
ing, Jack. What brings you here? 

Jack: Sir, I’m here to report about the 
Dog of the Year. You remember, 
we've had a search on, these last six 
months for the most safety-minded 
dog in the city? 

Orricer JOHNSON: Yes, remember. 

Jack: We've found him at last, and 
we'd like to have him as our Safety 
Mascot for this year. 

Orricer JOHNSON: Do you’ mean 
you've really found a safety-minded 
dog? 

Jack: We certainly have, and we be- 
lieve that he could give the boys 
and girls of this city some pointers 
on safety. Wait till you see him, 
and wait till you test his Safety IQ! 

Orricer JouNson: [ would very much 
like to meet him. What is his name? 

Jack: We call him Sandy, the safety 
pup. He’s right outside. I'll bring 
him in. Come in, Sandy! Here, 
Sandy! (Sanpy enters.) — Officer 
Johnson, this is Sandy, the safety 
pup. He is our candidate for the 
Dog of the Year; that is, if he passes 
his safety test, of course. Sandy, 
this is Officer Johnson. Say how 
do you do to the officer. 
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Sanpy (/n the rhythm of “How do you 
do’): Bow wow wow wow! 

OFFICER JOHNSON: It’s a pleasure to 
meet you, Sandy. I hear you're a 
very safety-minded dog. 

Sanpy (Nodding head vigorously up 
and down): Bow wow! 

Jack: Not so fast, Sandy. That will 
be for the officer to judge and decide. 

OFrFicer Siri (Rushing in with a long 
sheet of paper): Excuse me, Officer 
Johnson. This teletype message just 

They want us to relay it 
to all the stations. There’s a danger- 
ous criminal at large. 

OrriceR JOHNSON: O.K., I'll set the 
transmitter for you. You take the 
mike. 

OFFICER (Broadcasting): Calling 
all precincts! Calling all cars! Be 
on the lookout for Crim, the careless 
imp. Crim is now at large, spreading 
malicious traffic propaganda, and 
trying to poison the minds of chil- 
dren against safety. Warning to 

Don’t listen to Crim. 

Your life will be in danger if you do. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 

Crim with 

your nearest police station. (Leaves 


came in. 


children: 


communicate at once 
the microphone and speaks to OFFICER 
Well, that’s it. I'll go 
back to the receiving room and wait 
(Exits) 
OFFICER JOHNSON: Did you hear that, 
Jack? That's Public Enemy Num- 
ber One, Mr. Know-it-all. I'd like 
to lay my hands on him. I hope they 
Well, let’s get 
back to Sandy. Sandy, are you ready 
for your Safety Intelligence Test? 
Sanpy (Nodding head up and down): 


JOHNSON ) 


for the calls to come in. 


get him, and soon. 


Bow wow. 


OFFICER JOHNSON: You're sure you 
won't get nervous with so many 
questions fired at you? 

Sanpy (Shaking head): Bow wow. 

Orricer Jounson: O.KX. Here's Ques- 
tion Number One. (Points to red 
circle) Look at this light. Would 
you cross the street if you were 
facing this light? 

Sanpy (Shakes head back and forth 
excitedly): Bow wow! 

OrricER JOHNSON (Points to amber 
circle): How about the amber light? 

Sanpy (Nodding “No” 
wow. 

OrricER JOHNSON: Go to the lights 
now and point to the only safe cross- 
ing light. (SANDY goes to the green 
circle and lifts head, pointing to it.) 
That’s right, Sandy, but remember 
this! Be sure that you cross the 
street when the light has just turned 
green. Otherwise you may get 
caught in the middle of the street 


again): Bow 


when the lights have changed. Do 
you understand? 
Sanpy (Nodding “Yes”): Bow wow. 


OFFICER JOHNSON: And now tell me, 
Sandy, have you ever ridden two 
on a bike? 

Sanpy (Shaking head vigorously): Bow 
wow. 

Orricer JOHNSON: That’s a good dog, 
Sandy. bike 


how, 


Two on a means 
And think 
seriously about the next question. 
Do vou ever play in the street? 


danger for two. 


(Shakes head): Bow wow wow. 
Of- 
ficer Johnson was just asking vou a 
We're very glad that you 
don’t play in the street. 


SAND) 


Jack: Don’t get excited, Sandy. 


question, 
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OFFICER JOHNSON: Sandy, the other 
day I saw a dog rush from between 
two parked cars right into the 
traffic. That couldn’t have been 
you, could it? 

Sandy (Runs to Jack, whimpering): 
Hm-hm-hm-hm. 

Jack: There now, Sandy, don’t be so 
touchy. Officer, I'm afraid you've 
hurt Sandy’s feelings. Sandy would 
never do a thing like that. 

OrFIceR JOHNSON: I’m sorry, Sandy. 
Come here. I apologize. Let's 
shake hands. (Sanpy offers paw) 
That’s a nice dog. (A commotion 
is heard off-stage.) What's that? 

Crim (Shouting off-stage): Let me go! 
Let me go! 

OFFICER Brown (Comes on-stage drag- 
ging Crim, who ts held from behind by 
OrriceR LANG): Come with us 
quietly. We've been looking for you 
all over town. 

Crim (Struggling): Let me go, I say! 
I'll see my lawyer about this! 

OFFICER JOHNSON: Well, what have 
we here? 

OFFICER LANG: We finally caught him. 
It’s Crim, Public Enemy Number 
One. (Sanby snarls and runs at 
CRIM. ) 

Crim (Screaming and running): Get 
this mutt away from me! 

Jack: Just a minute, Sandy. The law 
will deal with him. 

OrricerR Brown: Here he is, Chief. 
Shall we book him now? 

Orricer LANG: What do you think? 
We found him on one of the school 
playgrounds, shouting his wicked 
propaganda of carelessness to some 
kindergarten children. 

Orricer JOHNSON: Is that true, Crim? 


Cri: | refuse to answer on the grounds 
that it may incriminate me. 

OFFICER JOHNSON: That’s a very popu- 
lar song these days. But it’s not on 
the Hit Parade. Tell me, Crim, what 
makes you say the things vou do? 

Crim: I refuse to answer. | plead the 
same as before. 

Orricer JoHNSON: You know all the 
answers, don’t you? But they're 
always the same. Well, men, have 
him fingerprinted and we'll set a 
date for his trial. Take him away. 

Crim: You can’t do this to me. | 
haven't killed anvone. 

OFFICER JOHNSON: No, you haven't 
killed anvone vet. We're going 
to put vou away before you do. 

Orricker Brown: Do you realize that 
many, many children would lose 
their lives if they took you seriously 
and listened to you? 

Orricer LANG: Is that what you're 
trving to do? Will off as many chil- 
dren as you can? 

Crim (Hesitates): No No 
wouldn't want to do that. 

Orricerk Brown: Then what were you 
trying to do? 

Crim (Hangs his head in shame): I 
didn’t realize that IT could cause 
someone's death. All I was thinking 
about was just having some fun. 

OrrickR JOHNSON: You mean, you 
just weren’t thinking! 

Crim: You're right, Officer. I wasn’t 
thinking. It’s nice to have fun, but 
I guess you can’t have fun in a 
hospital bed with a broken leg, or 
a cast from top to toe. 

OrriceR LANG: Looks like you're be- 
ginning to see the light. 

Crim: Yes, sir, [ am. 
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OFFICER JOHNSON: Well, we'll put you 
on probation, and we'll find out if 
you really mean what you say. 

Crim: Thank you, thank you, Officer. 
Is there anything I can say or do 
to undo the damage I’ve done? My 
conscience is beginning to bother me. 

Orricer Brown: That’s a very good 
sign. 
you. 

Orricer Jownson: If you really mean 
it, I'll tell you what you can do. 
Would you be willing to retract 
your statements on a television pro- 
gram? 

Crim: I'll do anything to make up for 
the damage I’ve done. 

Orricer Jounson: Very well. The 
traffic court is scheduled for a tele- 
vision broadcast tomorrow, and we'll 
let you speak to all the children of 
this city. 

Crim: I'll be glad to speak to them. 

It’s the least I can do. 


I think there’s some hope for 


Characters: 7 male. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Sarety Pup 


OFFICER JOHNSON: We'll see you then. 
Case dismissed. 

Crm: Thank you, Officer. I'll be 
there. (//e exits, followed by OrricerR 
Brown and Orricer LANG.) 

Orricer Jounson: And now that we 
have Crim out of the way, let’s get 
back to Sandy and the intelligence 
test. Jack, your dog has answered 
the safety questions perfectly and 
we will make him the Safety Mascot 
of your school. I want you both to 
appear on the television program to- 
morrow. 

Jack: That’s wonderful! Wait till the 
boys and girls in our school hear 
about this. Our own Safety Mascot! 
(Pats Sanpy) Did you hear that, 
Sandy? Are you happy? 

Sanpy (Jumping up and down): Bow 
wow wow! (Curtain) 


THE END 


Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: C .. the careless imp, is dressed 
he 


as an elf. 


olice officers wear dark 


blue trousers, light blue shirts, caps and 


badges. 


Jack wears a Safety Patrol band 


across his chest or on his sleeve. Sandy is 


in a dog costume. 


Properties: Long sheet of paper, for Officer 
Smith; portable radio or box for trans- 


mitter; microphone. 


Setting: The stage represents an office in the 


police station. 


here are several desks 


with chairs. Various safety posters are on 
the wall. Posters with red, amber, and green 
circles, for traffic lights, are prominently 
displayed on center wall. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Spring Program 


Sing the Songs of Springtime 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
SPIRIT OF SPRING 
Two HARrBINGERS 
APRIL 
ApriL Foou 
Arbor Day 
EASTER 
QUEEN OF THE May 
CHILDREN 
Maypo.e Dancers 
Cuorus 

TIME: A spring day. 

SettinG: A meadow. 

At Rise: Sprrir OF SPRING is on-stage 
with Two HARBINGERS. 

SprING (Calling out): It’s spring! It’s 
spring! Come, dance and sing! (To 
HARBINGERS) Where’s everyone? 
Haven’t you broadcast the news 
that winter is over, that the earth is 
stirring with life, that the sky is 
bright with sun, that the time for 
singing has come? 

First HARBINGER: We broadcast the 
news far and wide, Spirit of Spring. 
April will surely be here in a few 
minutes. 

Seconp HarpinGer: Bringing April 
Fool, and Arbor Day, and Easter. 
Serine: Good. And what about May 
and June? You brought the news 

to them, too? 


*Songs marked with an asterisk can be found in 
“American Music Horizons,’ by McConathy and 
others, published by Silver Burdett Company, Morris- 
town, N. J., 1951. 


HARBINGER: Yes, but... 

Spring: But what? 

Second Harpincer: Unfortunately 
the Queen of the May 

Spring: What about the Queen of the 
May? 

First HARBINGER: She has, you might 
say, gone into decline. She doesn’t 
think she’ll be able to come to the 
reunion. She’s hobbling around 
with a cane. 

SPRING: A cane! 

Second HARBINGER (Sadly): The poor 
Queen has been having a hard time. 

Serine: That will never do —- never! 
Spring is the time to dance and sing, 
and we can’t have May limping 
around. Why, see how brightly the 
sun shines, how the puddles sparkle, 
how the buds glisten, how the birds 
sing! It simply won’t do for the 
Queen of the May to be under the 
weather. (Off-stage voices are heard 
singing “Come Dance and Sing.’’*) 

First HARBINGER (Looking toward 
wings): Here comes April with the 
others! (ApriL, Apri, Foot, ARBOR 
Day, Easter with Easter basket, 
and Cuorus come in singing “Come 
Dance and Sing.’’) 

Cuorvus: “Now is the time 

For bells to chime, 

Springtime is here, 

Bringing good cheer.” 
(They may dance to this tune.) 
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Sprinc: Welcome, welcome, my dear 
friends. It’s wonderful to see you 
after such a long, lonesome winter. 
Is everyone here? (Looks around) 
April, you always remind us of 
rhymes: flowers and showers, buds 
and floods, roots and boots 

Orners (/nterrupting): And bumber- 
shoots! 

SPRING (Laughing): What do you have 
to say for yourself, April? 

Apri: | never seem to be able to make 
up my mind. April Fool is going to 
speak for me this year. 

Harpincers: No fooling! 

Aprit Foon (After turning cartwheel): 
I’m not only going to speak for her, 
I’m going to sing for her. (Takes 
stance and sings to tune of “Yankee 


Doodle.’’) 


April, April, aren’t you queer, 
April, aren’t you funny? 

You pout and weep and shed a tear, 
Then smile and look all sunny. 


Now you send a warming breeze, 
Now your breeze is cooling, 
April, April, vou’re a tease, 
You're always April-Fooling. 


April, April, aren’t you gay, 
April, aren’t you busy? 
Changing so from day to day 
You really make us dizzy. 


Cnorus (Joining in for chorus): 
Now you send a warming breeze, 
(Kte.) 
(AU laugh and applaud at end of 
song.) 

SPRING (Looking around): Let’s see who 
else is here for our spring reunion. 
Ah, Arbor Day! 


glad to see you. 


We're always sO 


What 


a change 


A hun- 
dred years ago when pioneers were 


you've made in America! 


moving into the West, some of the 
prairie states didn’t have any trees 
at all. Now, thanks to you and far- 
seeing citizens, millions of trees are 
growing on the prairies, holding 
moisture in the soil, breaking the 
wind, making the country beautiful. 
What do you have to say to us now, 
Arbor Day, in the middle of the 
twentieth century? 
Arpor Day (Kagerly): The same 
thing I’ve always been saying — in 
Trees. 
(Sings to the tune of “Comin’ Thro’ 
the Rye.”’) 


Plant a maple, plant a poplar, 


three words. Trees. Trees. 


Plant an apple tree! 
Plant an alder, plant a cedar, 
Plant a hickory! 

Cuorus (Joins tn): 
very meadow needs some shadow, 
Trees are fine to see, 

So plant a beech, a pine, a peach, 
Just so you plant a tree. 

Arpor Day: 

Plant a linden, plant an aspen, 
Plant a tree for truit, 

Plant a tall one, plant a small one, 
Plant a sturdy shoot. 

Cuorus (Joins in): 

Every meadow needs some shadow, 
(Ete.) 

Apri: That’s what Johnny Appleseed 
did Apple trees. 
He went all over Ohio, and even into 
Kentucky and Indiana, planting 
orchards for the new settlers, making 


planted trees. 


the wilderness look more like home. 
He'll never be forgotten. 

Foou: Oh, planting trees on 
Arbor Day is fine, we are agreed; but 
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every day was Arbor Day for Johnny 
Appleseed! 

First HarBinGer: There’s no April 
fool about that. 

Sperinc: And now where's Easter, to 
remind us of the triumph of life 
after winter's long sleep, and of re- 
newal and rebirth and joy in living? 

(Stepping forward): Here Lam. 

SpriNG: | always marvel at how young 
you look, Easter. And you've been 
in the world such a long time! 

Easter: Isn't everything young in 
spring? 

SeriNG: Everything should be. But 
(Looks around) Hasn't the Queen of 
the May come yet? (Peers toward 
wings) No? (Beckons to HARBINGERS) 
Harbingers, run tell the May Queen 
that we need her. Tell her to come, 
eane and all. ‘Tell her our reunion 
simply won't be complete without 
her. (HARBINGERS run out.) 

Easrer: Is something wrong with the 
Queen of the May? 

SPRING: She's gone into a decline, they 
tell me. She’s not like her old self 
at all. 

Easter: But how can anything be 
wrong? May is a month of joy and 
gladness. May is a time of wonder 
and beauty and = surprises — quite 
as much as April. I’m so glad to be 
back! (Sings to tune of chorus of 
“Loch Lomond.’’) 

Oh, green shoots are showing, 

And wildflowers are growing, 

For winter and waiting are over, 

And if you look closely 

You'll find some Easter eggs 

Colored yellow, pink, and red in the 
clover! (EASTER goes around hid- 
ing eggs. CHuorus picks up song.) 
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Cuorus: Oh, hillsides are greening 
And robins are preening 
And buds on the branches are break- 
ing, 

lor Easter is with us, 

And everyone is glad 

That the bonnie, bonnie world is 
awaking. (ApriL runs from 
one side of stage to other, peering out 
u ings. ) 

Arkin Foo: No sign of the May Queen 
vet. Shall I help fetch her? 

SPRING: No, no. She might think we're 
fooling if she sees vou. And this is a 
serious matter. We must get to the 
bottom of the May Queen’s trouble. 

Arpor Day: She used to love the 
rousing old English country songs. 
Perhaps if we sang one, it would en- 

What about ‘Hey 

Ho to the Greenwood’ *? 


Sprinc: To the greenwood let us go! 


courage her. 


Aut: “Hey ho, to the greenwood now 

let us go, 

Sing heave — and ho, 

And there shall we find both buck 
and doe, 

Sing heave — and ho, 

The hart and hind and the little 
pretty roe, 


Sing heave — and ho, 
Sing | 1} 


Hey ho, to the greenwood now.” 

Aprit (At wings): By my fool’s 
cap, here she comes! (QUEEN OF THE 
May hobbles in with cane, with 
HARBINGERS on either side.) 

Au: Hooray, hooray, for the Queen of 
the May! 

SprinG (Hurrying to her): What in the 
world has happened to you, my dear? 

QUEEN: That same question, Spring, 
has been on my mind a great deal 
lately. (Sings to the tune of “Green 
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Grow the Lilacs.” Note: If pre- 
ferred, the tune of “Flow Gently, 
Sweet Afton” may be used by chang- 
ing the first line of the first stanza to 
“What happened to May Day’ and 
the next to the last line to “Who now 
thinks of May Day.’’) 


Where is the May Day 

That flourished for years? 

It once was a heyday 

For singing and cheers, 

For dancing and Maypoles 

And fun on the green, 

But who now thinks of May Day 
And honors the Queen? 


Now May Day’s neglected 

And singers are few, 

And Maypoles and ribbons 

Are hidden from view. 

Oh, where are the dancers 

With garlands to bring? 

What has happened to May Day, 

A gay day in spring? (QUEEN wipes 
her eyes.) Nobody loves me any more. 

Sprinc: What do you mean 
loves you? 

QvuEEN: In olden times in England I 
was really somebody. May Day 
was the great public holiday of 
spring. People used to get up early 
in the morning to gather flowers and 
branches, and dance and sing. They 
carried the Maypole to the village 
green and set it up with great cere- 
mony and danced around it. Now 
who remembers May Day and the 
Queen of the May? 

Sprinc: Why, I’m sure many people 
remember you. (Beckons to Har- 
BINGERS) Harbingers, come here a 
moment. (Whispers to them. They 
smile and nod, and run out.) 


- nobody 
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Queen: Ever since the time of the 
Puritans, I’ve been out of things. 
Maybe you don’t remember — it’s 
so long ago — but when the people 
of Plymouth Colony set up the first 
Maypole to celebrate spring, the 
Pilgrim fathers made them take it 
right down. 

Oruers: Oh, no! 

QvueEEN: I’m not saying the Puritans 
weren’t good and upright and all, 
as they looked at things. But they 
thought it was a sin to be happy and 
full of fun and joy. They never 
made me welcome among them. I 
never really had a chance to get a 
foothold in America. (Sighs) Oh, 
the beautiful flowers and streamers 
of old England! Now no one cares 
if I remember how to dance and 
sing or not. 

Sprinc: Come, come, it isn’t as bad as 
that, my dear. 


QUEEN (On verge of tears): May Day 


just isn’t important any more. 
(CHILDREN with little May baskets 
come running in.) 

CuILpREN: They told us you wanted to 
see us. 

Serine: Who told you? 

Girts: Two funny little folk with 
green pointed caps and bright green 
jackets. 

SprinG: Oh, the Harbingers. What do 
you have in your baskets, may I ask? 

Mayflowers. 

Boy: We got up early to pick them, so 
we wouldn’t be late for school. 

Queen: And what are you going to do 
with them? (Hopefully) Make a 
garland for the Maypole? 
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Giri: No. We’re going to hang them 
on doorknobs when nobody’s look- 
ing, ring the bell, and run away. 
Then whoever comes to the door 
will be surprised to see it’s spring! 

QUEEN: What a charming idea! (Steps 
forward eagerly to look into baskets. 
Forgets about her cane. Aprit Foou 
catches it just in time to keep it from 
falling.) May I look into the 
baskets? Lovely! And how did you 
get this interesting idea for May 
Day? 

CHILDREN: Why, we do it every year 
in our town. Doesn’t everybody? 
QUEEN: I’m afraid not. (Sighs, then 
suddenly remembers her cane. Takes 

it from Aprit Foot.) 

Giru: Well, everyone should . . . be- 
cause it’s fun. (CHILDREN skip out.) 

Sprinc: There, my dear, you see 
everyone hasn’t forgotten May Day. 
(HARBINGERS come running in.) 


HArBINGERS: Make way, make way! 


SprinG: What is it, Harbingers? 

HARBINGERS: Something we found in 
the park, the first park we came to. 
Make way! (Everyone moves back.) 

First HarpinGer: They were one 
dancer short, so we told them to 
come here. 

Apri, Foor: If they’re one dancer 
short, what about me? I’m short. 
(SPRING waves him aside as May- 
POLE DANCERS come in carrying a 
Maypole and singing, “Now Is the 
Month of Maying.”’*) 

DANCERS: 

“Now is the month of maying, 
When merry lads are playing, 
Fa la la, (etc.) 


Each with his bonny lass, 


A-dancing on the grass. 
Fa la la, (ete.)”’ 

QUEEN (Excited): That’s one of the 
songs we used to sing in England 
years ago! Where did you learn it? 
Where did you come across it? 

First Dancer: Why, it’s in one of our 
songbooks at school. 

Seconp Dancer: If we had one more 
dancer, we'd do an English country 
dance, and then weave the Maypole. 

QUEEN (Dropping her cane, which 
Aprit Foou catches just in time): 
One more dancer? Would I do? I 
know the song. I know all the spring 
songs and dances. 

Dancers: You do! 

Tuirp Dancer: Please join us. You're 
just the one we need. 

Cuorvs: It’s spring, it’s spring. Come, 
dance and sing. (QUEEN joins DaNnc- 
ERS and they gaily sing “Now Is the 
Month of Maying” as they set up the 
Maypole. Cnorus joins in. Danc- 
ERS go into dance outlined on page 143 
of “American Music Horizons.” 
Music continues until weaving of 
Maypole is completed. QUEEN OF THE 
May dances gaily.) 

Sprina (Rushing up at end of song): My 
dear, are you all right? After all 
that dancing and exertion? 

Dancers: She’s wonderful — 
didn’t even practice! 

QvueEEN: I haven’t felt so good in years! 
Not since the seventeenth century. 
I’m so excited to know that these 
things are going on in America! 

First Dancer: Miss — Miss we 
would like to crown you Queen of 
the May and have you as guest of 
honor at our program this after- 
noon. May we? 


and she 
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Oruers (Amused): The Queen of the 
May! The Queen of the May! 

SprinG (Laughing): Do you think you 
could fill the role, my dear? 

QUEEN (Laughing): I could try. 

Aprit Foot: Who's fooling now? 

Seconp Dancer (Urgently): Will you 
be our May Queen, please? (APRIL 
Foot mischievously bows before 
QUEEN, holding out her cane to her.) 

QuEEN: Be done with your fooling, 

April Fool! What do I want with a 


cane? (She does a little dance.) Don’t 
you know it’s spring when every- 
thing is young and gay? 

First Dancer: Then you will be our 
May Queen? 

QureNn: Be your May Queen? Indeed 

I will, dear friends. There’s nothing 

in the whole wide world I’d rather 

be! (All sing “Now Is the Month of 

Maying”’ as curtain falls.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Maaic NutmMec-GRATER 
(Play on pages 37-46) 


Characters: 4 male; 5 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Karl, Elsa, Frau Stropken, and the 
)laymates are dressed in peasant costumes. 
a Welzel and Lena wear rich-looking 
long dresses, fancy hats and gloves. Hein- 
rich wears a long smock; Heidi, an apron 
over her peasant costume. The beggar is 
in rags. Tinker Hans is dressed in oddly- 
assorted clothes, with saucepans, frying 
pans, cake tins and trays hung from his 
neck and waist by lengths of twine. Ladles 
of every kind are stuck into the band of his 
broad-brimmed hat. 

Properties: Pots, kettles, brazier and bag of 
tools, for Tinker Hans; penny, for Frau 
Stropken; tea kettle, for Elsa; nutmeg- 
grater, with four strings attached to the 
handle (any type of grater will do); easel, 
small canvas and paint-box, for Heinrich; 
milkpail, for Heidi. 

Setting: The stage represents a town square 
in old Germany. Frau Stropken’s garden 
is in the foreground. There is a rustic 


bench at right, under a tree. A low wall 
runs across the back of the stage, with a 


gateway at center. At left is a trellised 
arbor leading to Frau Stropken’s cottage. 
Lighting: No special effects. 
Sound: The sound of a harp is heard off-stage, 
as indicated in the text. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Feast or THE THousanp LANTERNS 
(Play on pages 60-64) 


Characters: 5 male; 3 female; male and female 
extras for sellers, guards and people in the 
crowd. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters wear typical Chinese 
robes with big sleeves. The edince has 
on a plain robe for the first part of the 
play; he later appears in royal robes. The 
sellers may carry merchandise on poles, or 
on yokes hung across their shoulders. 

Properties: Lanterns for people and for the 
Seller of Lanterns (one should be plain and 
broken); drawstring bag with coins for 
Chang; covered cage for Seller of Birds; 
feathers; parasols for Seller of Parasols; 
four golden tassels for Old Woman; several 
colorfully wrapped packages of food for 
Seller of Refreshments; token, parchment 
and purse for Emperor; light-weight table 
holding a decorated lantern covered by a 
dark cloth. 

Setting: No furnishings required. 

Lighting: If desired, the lantern on the table 
can cover a flashlight or table lamp. Seng 
can then switch the lamp on. The other 
lanterns may also have flashlights concealed 
in them and these may be turned on at 
the same time. 

Sound: Off-stage gong, as indicated. 
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Part Five Round-the-World Play 


y- 
ur The Son of William Tell 

ed by Paul T. Nolan 

r Characters and he is showing WALTER how to 


of WILuiAM TELL use them. WALTER sits on a rock, 
WILLIAM ; Tell’ trying to pay attention. Note: Only 
ell’s sons 
WALTER rubber-tipped arrows should be used 
Hepwie, Tell's wife throughout. 
GESSLER, the governor WiLuiAM (Demonstrating with the bow 
— FRIESSHARDT, his lieutenant and arrow): Then, you draw the 
KONRAD arrow slowly back, holding the arm 
WERNER > mountaineers firm. You must never take your 
a ULrIcH eye off the target. (He stops and 
HILDEGARDE looks at Waurer, and lets the bow 
ote ELSBETH : drop down.) Walter, unless you pay 
the Time: The year 1307, during the Swiss attention, you will never learn to 
Sight for independence from Austria. shoot an arrow straight. 
ile SETTING: An open meadow near the Wauter: I cannot even see the target, 
has Swiss Alps, in the Canton of Uri, William. How ean I ever hit it? 
ne in Switzerland. WiuuraM: If you would be like Father, 
, or At Rise: WALTER and WILLIAM are on you must practice, practice, practice. 
‘ stage. WILLIAM has a bow and arrow And then practice some more. 
and 
for 
rds; 
Author’s Notes on Tur Son or TELL 
for This play, The Son of William Tell, is based on history, legend, and drama. The event 
ole the play commemorates is to the Swiss what July 4, 1776, is to Americans, for in 1307 
va the Swiss did revolt against the rule of the Austrians and did win the right to self-govern- 
, ment. The hero, William Tell, however, is a creature of legend. It was not until 1477, 
almost two hundred years after the Swiss’ successful revolution, that William Tell’s ex- 
able ploits first came into being. In that year an unknown poet wrote ‘The Song of the Origin 
ee of the Confederation” and credited William Tell with being the “Liberator of Switzer- 
aled land.” 
: at So well did this creation fit the Swiss temperament, however, that the legend of 


William Tell became accepted as history, and it was generally believed that William Tell, 
the brave, Swiss archer, was an actual person. In 1853, an historian, Joseph Eutych Kopp, 
re-studied Swiss documents and showed that Tell was legend, not history. At first this 
discovery came as a shock to the Swiss, but soon they loved their hero even better be- 
cause as a legendary figure he would always remain free from re-interpretation, always 
a hero. 
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Water: I could never be like Father 
if I practiced a million years. I am 
too small. 

WILLIAM (Going over to him): Oh, you 
will grow, my little brother. You 
will grow, never fear. 

WALTER: Two years ago you told me 
that I should be bigger than you in 
two years. I am still smaller. 

Wituiam (Laughing): But, Little 
Brother, you are bigger than I was 
when I said it. 

Water: But I am not bigger than 
you are now. No, William, I shall 
always be little brother. Even if I 
should grow as big as our mighty 
Alps, everyone else would grow 
twice as big. Then I should feel 

I might as well 

realize that I will never be anything 

very much, ever. 


twice as small. 


Wituiam: Come, come. Is that the 
way for a son of William Tell to 
talk? All the mountains ring with 
words about our father, and even 
the Austrian Emperor knows of him 
and wishes Father were his friend. 

Water: You may tell me how to 
shoot an arrow, William, but you 
need not tell me about Father. I, 
too, am his son, although only a 
little one. 

WituiaM: I did not mean to make you 
angry, Walter. I just wanted you to 
remember that you are the son of 
William Tell. 

Warer: When I was alone on the 
mountainside and the hungry, wild 
dogs were closing in on me, did not 
my father find me and shoot the 
dogs? Father saved my life. I will 
not forget I am his son. 
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Wituram: I am sorry I said anything, 
Walter. 

Water: And who made my bow for 
me? Answer me that. 

WituaM: I know, Walter. I said I 
was sorry. I have no right to tell 
you how a son of William Tell 
should behave. 

Wa ter: Yet, you are right. I am not 
tall, or brave, nor do I shoot 
straight with an arrow. I am not 
a very good son of William Tell. 

WituiaM (Laughing): You are a funny 
fellow, Walter. One minute you are 
ready to fight me for reminding you 
that you are the son of William Tell 
and the next minute you say things 
about yourself that even Gessler, 
the Emperor’s governor, would not 
say. 


WALTER: 


yessler! How I hate that 


name! 
WituiaM: Hush, little brother, you 


must not say that. He is the gov- 
ernor here, whether we like it or not. 

Watrter: By what right does the Ger- 
man tyrant, Albrecht, send Gessler 
to govern over us? 

WituiamM: Little brother, not so loud. 
Albrecht is mighty and we Swiss 
are few. 

Watrter: I am not afraid of Albrecht. 

Wituiam: Remember what Father has 
said. We must do nothing to offend 
Gessler. 

Water: I do not see why not. 
offends us by being here. 


He 


Wii: If we can live with him as 
governor, we will live with him. 
That is what Father says. War is a 
terrible thing, Walter. 


Water: Slavery is worse. 
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Wiu1aMm: What is this talk of slavery? 


Are we not free to come and go as 
we please? 

WALTER: So long as we bare our heads 
to the governor. It is not freedom 
when a Swiss must bow down to the 
conqueror. 

Wiu1aM: It is a little thing to take 
off one’s hat. 

WALTER: Freedom is also a little 
thing — to Gessler. 

WituiaM: Well, speak no more about 
it, now. Here comes Gessler with 
his lieutenant, Friesshardt. 

Water: Look how they walk! Like 
peacocks. They act as if they owned 
the earth. 

Hush, little brother. 
(GESSLER and FRIESSHARDT enter, 
swaggering. WILLIAM removes his 
hat.) 

Gresser: Well, what do we have here? 
Two mountain boys. One with 
manners and one without. 

FriessHarpr (Taking hat 
from his head and throwing it on the 
ground): That means you, boy. 
Hasn’t your father taught you to 
show respect for your superiors? 

Water: My father teaches me all 
things that a boy should know. He 
is William Tell. 

GessLerR: Oh, Tell’s son, are you? I 
should have guessed by your bad 
manners. Well, pick up your hat, 
boy. (WALTER does not move, and 
WituraM hastily picks the hat up for 
him.) I told him to pick it up, boy. 

WituiamM: I am his brother, sir, and I 
thought I could do it for him. 

Gesster: Sir? Evidently you are 

better instructed than your brother. 


FriessHarDT: Perhaps he is a little 
out of his head, Governor. He 
doesn’t look quite right to me. 

WituraM: He is very bright, sir. It 
is just that he is young. 

Water: Too young to bow down to a 
tyrant. 

Gess.LerR: Oh ho, the little mouse is a 
rebel. 

FR1essHARDT: Perhaps the little mouse 
needs to learn what happens to 
rebels. 

Hepwia (Off-stage, calling): William! 
Walter! Where are you? 

GessLER: Who is that? 

Wituiam: It is our mother, sir. She 
calls us to come to the meal. (Shouts) 
We are coming, Mother. 

GessLer: Wait a minute. You do not 
go so easily. 

FRIESSHARDT: Indeed not. You have 
insulted the governor and the crown. 

Wituiam: He meant no harm, sir. 
Surely, a small boy cannot be ex- 
pected to 

FrressHARDT: No boy is small enough 
to be beneath the notice of the 
Emperor. 

GessLER: It is not the small boy I was 
referring to. It is you, boy. You 
shouted in my presence. That is an 
insult. (/2nter Hepwia.) 

Hepwic: Walter, William! Why did 
you not come when I called you? 

GessLer: They did not come, woman, 
because I told them to stay. 

Hepwia: Sir? 

FrressHArpT: They were impudent, 
woman. 

Hepwic: My sons impudent? I can- 
not believe it. 

IRIeESsSHARDT: Do you call us liars, 
woman? 
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Hepwiae: I do not call you anything. 
GessLER: Do you know who we are? 
Hepwia: I know. 

GessLer: I am Gessler, governor by 
the royal order of his majesty, 
Albrecht. 

Hepwic: And I, Governor, am the 
daughter of Walter Furst and the 
wife of William Tell. 

GeEssLER: These petty local connec- 
tions do not impress me. 

Hepwic: Good. Then you will not 
object if we petty persons take our 
leave. Our petty supper is waiting. 

FrressHArpDT (Grabbing her arm): Wait, 
woman. You cannot speak to the 
governor in this fashion. 

Hepwic (Looking at him without fear) : 
You must be a brave man, Lieuten- 
ant, to lay hands on the wife of 
William Tell. (FRressHarpt drops 
his hand quickly.) 

Gess.ter: Has your husband not told 
you we are to be obeyed? 

Hepwia: He has told me that you are 
the law and as such to be respected. 

GessLer: And do you call this respect? 

Hepwic: I do not call bothering chil- 
dren and women the law. And if 
you are not the law, then I do not 
respect you. 

Gess.Ler: You do not agree with your 
husband that it is better to submit? 


Hepwic: Whatever my husband says 


has my agreement. Law is better 
than disorder, and peace is better 
than war. 

Gresser: You do not act as though you 
agree. 

Hepwic: When you threaten my chil- 
dren, you give me no chance to 
agree. 
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GessLer: Woman, I am not afraid of 
either your father or your husband. 
William Tell means nothing to me. 

Hepwic (Looking offstage): Then you 
may tell him yourself, for here he 
comes. (Enter TELL, fol- 
lowed by the mountaineers, KonraD, 
WERNER, and Utricn, and by the 
little girls, HitpeGARDE and ELs- 
BETH. They are all talking and ex- 
cited.) 

Konrap: Hedwig, you should have 
seen your husband. 

Werner: Two hundred feet if it were 
an inch, and his arrow cut cleanly. 

Utricu: As if he merely pushed it 
through. 

HILDEGARDE: Oh, Walter, it was so ex- 
citing. The great bird was flying 
after Elsbeth, and your father shot 
it. 

Exssetu: It would surely have caught 
me and carried me off if it hadn’t 
been for your father. (WILLIAM 
joins mountaineers and girls, who 
withdraw slightly, talking and laugh- 
ing. GESSLER approaches TELL.) 

GersSLER: It appears you are a hero, 
Tell. 

Teui: Your Excellency flatters me. 

Gresser: No indeed, I don’t. The 
mountains ring with praise of your 
exploits with the bow and arrow. 
Isn’t that true, Friesshardt? 

FrressHARDT: Whatever the governor 
says is always true. 

GessLter: Do you hear that, Tell? 
Friesshardt agrees. 

TeLt: Then I am pleased that the 
governor is pleased. 

GessLer: Perhaps you would give me 
an example of your skill. 
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TELL: It is a mean skill at best, your 
Excellency. 

GESSLER: You are much too modest, 
Tell. I insist. 

TEL: Then, of course, I shall be glad 
to do as you say. 

GeEssLeR (Taking an apple out of the 
hands of HitpEGARDE): Could you 
hit a target this size? 

Te: If the distance were not too 
great, I might. 

GessLeR: Werner, how far away did 
you say Tell was when he shot the 
great bird? 

Werner: About a hundred feet, your 
excellency. 

FrressHArDT: He said two hundred, 
Governor. 

GessLER: Let’s split the difference. 
We'll make it one hundred and fifty 
feet. Does that seem fair to you, 
Tell? 

TELL: I can try, your Excellency. 

Grss_eER: But can you hit it, Tell? 

Tei: Perhaps. If my arm is steady 
and my aim is true. 

Gess_er: But let’s make it a real con- 
test. (Gives apple to WaureR) Here, 
boy, you set the apple on the target. 
Walk one hundred and fifty feet in 
that direction (Motions toward stage 
left), and set the target up. 

Water: Where shall I set it? By 
that tree? 

GessLter: No, boy. On your head, 
where you like to keep your hat. 

TELL: You can’t mean it! 

Gresser: But I do. What is the danger 
when the archer is the mighty Wil- 
liam Tell? 


Tew: I refuse. I won’t risk my son’s 
life. 


Gess.er: Then Friesshardt will do the 
shooting, and his aim is always a 
little low. (Reaches out and touches 
WALTER on the heart) It should hit 
just about here. 

Hepwia: You wouldn’t dare! 

Gess.LER: But I do dare. You peasants 
need a lesson. You need to learn 
right at the start who gives com- 
mands and who obeys. Draw your 
sword, Friesshardt, and serve as 
honor guard here for our young 
target holder. Now march, boy. 
(FRressHARDT draws his sword and 
holds it at WauTeEr’s back.) 

Te..: Governor, I beg of you. Do not 
force me to risk my own son’s life. 
Kill me, if that is what you wish. 

Wa ter: Do not beg him, Father. I 
am not afraid. I am the son of 
William Tell. 

Gesser: See, Tell, your son has faith 
in you. Right up until the moment 
of his death. And do not miss, 
Tell, for if you do, Friesshardt will 
not. Do you understand me, 
Lieutenant? 

FriessHARDT: I understand, Governor. 
Now march, young rebel, or you 
shan’t live long enough for your 
father to kill you. (They march left 
until they are offstage.) 

Te.u: Governor, I warn you, you go 
too far. 

Gess.er: Keep cool, Tell. Your hands 
will shake if you lose your temper. 

Hepwic: Governor, spare my child. 
I will bow down to you. 

GESSLER: So, woman, now you know 
I have a title. 

Witii1am: Excellency, do not do this 
terrible thing. 
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GEssLER: Quiet, all of you. For too 
long now, I have heard all your big 
talk of William Tell. Now we shall 
see how big and brave he is. (Yells 
to FriessHarptT) That is far enough, 
Lieutenant. Cover the boy’s eyes. 

Friessuarpt (Off): Yes, Governor. 

Wa ter (Off): I do not need my eyes 
covered. I am not afraid when my 
father holds the bow. 

GessLer: He has courage, Tell. That 
I'll admit. Let’s see how long it 
lasts. Are you ready? (TELL takes 
his bow and each of the mountaineers 
hands him an arrow. He places two 
arrows in his belt and strings the 
third.) 

(Shouts to Water): Are you 
ready, Walter? Are you ready, my 
son? 

Water (Off): I am ready, Father. 
(TELL raises the bow to shoot.) But 
wait, Father. 

GessLer: The little rebel’s courage 
fails him now that the test comes. 
I knew as much. 

Tex: Governor, I — 

GEssLER: It seems that to be William 
Tell is not to be above fear, after all. 

Water (Shouting from offstage): I 
just wanted to ask you, Father — 

Gresser: He still has a good voice, 
even if he has no heart. 


TELL (Jgnoring GessLER): Yes, my 


son? 


Water: After you split the apple 
with your arrow, Father, may I have 
half or must I give it all back to 
Hildegarde? (The mountaineers laugh 
and cheer.) 

HILDEGARDE: You may have the big- 
ger half, Walter. 


Watrter: They will both be the same 
size, Hildegarde. My father is a 
fair man. 

GessLerR: Well, get on with the con- 
test. Let’s see if the deeds today 
match the big words, and if you can 
shoot as well as your son talks. 
(TELL draws back and shoots. The 
crowd watches the flight of the arrow 
and then shouts.) 

Hepwie: You hit! You hit the apple. 
Our son is saved! 

Uuricn: And the apple is split! 

Ex.ssetu: And it looks to be right in 
the middle! 

WituiAM: But Friesshardt has not put 
away his sword. (TELL puts another 
arrow in his bow and shoots again.) 


Konrapb: Look! 
hardt. 

Werner: Friesshardt has fallen. 

Te.u: He has fallen as any man will 
fall who holds a sword over my 
son’s head. Yea, or any son of 
Switzerland. (He draws the third 
arrow from his belt.) And this is 
the arrow that I have saved for you, 
Gessler. 

GessLeR: Wait. Wait. For heaven’s 
sake, wait. I did not mean to harm 
your son. 


He has hit Friess- 


Tett: Do not crawl, Gessler. I do 
not mean to kill you — now. But 
if ever I see you again in the Canton 
of Uri, my arrow shall find its mark 
in your heart. Take that message 
to your master. 

Werner: And take this message with 
you, too. We Swiss will bow our 
heads no more. We will be free or 
we will be dead. 
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TELL: Now go, quickly, Gessler, and 
go far. I do not wish to be ashamed 
for attacking an unarmed man. But 
if you stay, I’ll surely kill you. 

Gess.eEr: All right, I’m going. (Starts 
off) But remember this, Tell, whether 
you kill me or not, the Emperor’s 
men will come. 

TELL: We will be ready to meet them. 

Utricu: And if we should die, the 
Emperor will still find there are 
thousands to take our places. 

GessLErR: You'll regret this. (He exits.) 

TELL: We may well regret this. But 
there was no choice. 


Wiuiam: You are truly a son of Wil- 
liam Tell now, Walter. 


HILDEGARDE: Walter, you may have 
all my apple. You were so brave 


Water: Father, tomorrow I will 
start practicing with the bow and 
arrow. To be a Swiss means one 
needs to be ready at all times. And 
I will try to be brave. 


Tre_Lt: My son, today you gave us 
all a lesson in bravery. And if 
Switzerland needs only to wait until 
you are brave, Switzerland is ready 
now. 


Uxricu: At least now I feel like a man 
again. (WALTER returns onstage with 
the apple split in two and the arrow. 
HeEpwWIG goes to him.) 

Hepwia: You stood straight and calm, 
Walter. I am proud of you. 


AuL: Switzerland is ready. Freedom 
for Switzerland. Freedom forever. 
(They raise their arms high and come 
together as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Son or TELL 


Characters: 8 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: All of the characters wear simple 
Swiss Alpine clothing, except Gessler and 
Friesshardt, who may wear ornate uni- 
forms. The boys wear hats. 


Properties: Five bows for William, Tell, and 
the mountaineers, arrows with rubber tips, 
apple for Hildegarde, sword for Friesshardt. 


ag om An open meadow. Several rocks and 
bushes may be placed around the stage. 
The backdrop should depict the mountains. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Radio Play 


The Iliad 


by Homer 
(Adapted by Lewy Olfson) 


Characters 
Two MESSENGERS 
AGAMEMNON 
ACHILLES 
Hector 
DIOMEDES 
OpyYSssEUS 
AJAX 
PATROCLUS 
Kine PriaM 
NARRATOR 
Narrator: Helen of Sparta was one 
of the most beautiful women of the 
ancient world. Because of her 
beauty, Paris, handsome young 
prince of Troy, carried her off with 
the help of the goddess Aphrodite. 
When Helen’s husband, King Mene- 
laus of Sparta, learned of her abduc- 
tion, he called together all the 
chieftains of Greece to help him win 
Helen back. A thousand ships were 
launched, and the Trojan war — 
one of the most heroic and most 
heartbreaking wars of history — 
was begun. Though the war was 
fought many hundreds of years ago, 
even today men still enjoy reading 
about it, for the story of the war be- 
tween the Trojans and the Greeks 
was magnificently set down in an 
epic poem by the most famous 
minstrel of all time, Homer. Here, 
then, is the story of the Trojan War: 
“The Iliad,” by Homer. 
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Music: Exciting theme, in and under. 
Narrator: For nine long years the 


battle between Greece and Troy has 
been raging. Men have almost for- 
gotten the cause of the war. But on 
they fight, each soldier valiantly 
determined that the war will not 
end until either Troy or Greece has 
been completely destroyed by her 
enemies. Even the gods themselves 
have taken sides in this long and 
bitter war, and month after month 
after month goes by with first one 
side gaining an advantage, only to 
lose it again to the other. And in 
both camps, the lists of the dead and 
the dying become longer and longer. 
But still, the battle rages. Our 
story begins in the camp of the 
Greeks, outside the walls of Troy, 
at the end of the ninth long year of 
war. In the tent of King Agamemnon, 
the Greek generals receive a mes- 
senger. 


MESSENGER (Fading on): Hear me, oh 


King Agamemnon! 


AGAMEMNON: Speak, messenger. Good 


news, I hope! I, Agamemnon, hear 
you. 


MESSENGER: In yesterday’s battle, 


King Agamemnon, a prisoner was 
taken — a girl, named Chryseis. 


AGAMEMNON (Laughing): Why do you 


tell this to me? Who should know 
of Chryseis’ capture better than I? 
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Was she not awarded to me as a 
prize, to be my personal slave? 

MESSENGER: But do you know who she 
is, King Agamemnon? 

AGAMEMNON: If you mean by that, do 
I know the names of her father and 
mother, I do not. And I do not care 
to know them! She is of the enemy, 
is she not? Therefore, it is meet and 
just that she should be my slave. 

MESSENGER: But, sire, her father is a 
priest of Apollo! 

AGAMEMNON: What’s that to me? The 
gods are on the side of the Greeks in 
this war. What do I care if her 
father does pray to Apollo? He will 
not listen to such prayers. 

MESSENGER: But, sire. . . 

AGAMEMNON: Enough! I will hear no 
more. 

AcHILLEs: Do not be a fool, Agamem- 
non. Listen to what the messenger 
has to say. It may be important! 

AGAMEMNON (Proudly): Do you give 
me advice, Achilles? Remember who 
I am. 

AcuILLEs: I know you are King. But 
in a matter of war, rank does not 
matter. Am I not a general? Listen 
to the messenger! 

AGAMEMNON: Very well, Achilles. You 
may speak, messenger. 

MeEssEnGER: This girl’s father — this 
priest of Apollo—has brought a 
curse upon our men. Even now the 
men in our camp lie stricken with 
disease. None is expected to live, 
and already the funeral fires are 
being built. Apollo is angry; he will 
not stop this disease until the girl is 
returned! 

AGAMEMNON (Angrily): What? For 
myself, I would not give up this 
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slave. But if it be Apollo’s will, I 
see I must — for the good of the men. 

ACHILLES: Wisely spoken, Agamem- 
non! 

AGAMEMNON: Thank me not too 
quickly, Achilles. I shall give up 
this female slave . . . but I insist on 
having another in her place. I am 
a king, and should be served. There- 
fore, you must give me the slave that 
was awarded as a prize to you, 
Achilles. 

AcHILLEs: That is not fair! 

AGAMEMNON: Is it fair that I, Aga- 
memnon, should make all the sacri- 
fices? (Calling out) Guards! Go to 
the tent of Achilles, and fetch me 
his captured slave! 

AcHILLES: No! 

AGAMEMNON: Your men will not dare 
stop mine, Achilles. They, at least, 
know enough to show respect to me! 

ACHILLES (Contemptuously): You self- 
ish man! You care more for your 
own rank than for harmony among 
your generals! Very well! I cannot 
stop this insult. But I shall bear no 
more. I shall take my ships, and all 
my men, and let you try to do with- 
out me! You can do all your own 
fighting from now on. 

AGAMEMNON: Go ahead, Achilles. I do 
not need your help! 

Acuitues: The time will come, Aga- 
memnon, when you will beat your 
breast, and tear your hair, and weep 
like a woman that ever you did send 
me away. Your men will fall by the 
thousands, like wheat before the 
reapers, and you will curse in sorrow 
the day when you insulted the best 
of all men, Achilles. 

Music: Dramatic theme, in and under. 
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Narrator: Thus, the selfishness of 
one Greek leader and the anger of 
another brings about a rift in the 
army. Fulfilling his threat, Achilles 
withdraws his men from the battle, 
and sails with them out of the harbor 
of Troy, anchoring his fleet where he 
can readily receive news of the 
battle. But to add further to his 
vengeance, Achilles prays a fierce 
prayer to Zeus, father of the gods. 
Acni.ues: Father Zeus, most powerful 
and greatest of all the gods, wisest of 
all the gods and best, hear this, the 
prayer of your humble servant, 
Achilles. Let the favor of the war go 
to the enemies of Agamemnon, to 
the Trojans. Let Agamemnon’s 
losses be great, his defeats many. 
Fling the Greeks back to their ships 
with direful carnage, until they pay 
me, the great Achilles, the honor 
that is my due. 

Music: Dramatic theme, in and under. 
Narrator: As Achilles is one of Zeus’ 
best-loved, the great god listens to 
his prayer, and that night sends a 
false dream to Agamemnon, who lies 
sleeping in his tent. It is a dream of 
great victory for the Greeks, and 
Agamemnon, not knowing that the 
dream is a trick of the gods, believes 
it is a good omen. 

AGAMEMNON: My soldiers, last night I 
had a dream which is a certain sign 
that soon great Troy will be ours. 
Even King Priam and Queen Hecuba, 
our hated enemies, will bow their 
heads in defeat before you, my 
glorious heroes of Greece. Arm 


yourselves well, and prepare your- 
selves fully. Today we will fight 
until all of Troy is burned, and all 
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Hector: Trojans! 


her men are slaughtered in the fields. 
Come, my soldiers! I have had a 
dream from the gods, and victory is 
ours! 


Music: Tense theme, in and under. 
Narrator: And so, influenced by his 


false dream, Agamemnon leads his 
men into battle at the break of day. 
But in answer to the prayer of 
Achilles, Zeus gives the victory to 
the Trojans. With Hector, the 
valiant son of King Priam of Troy, 
as their captain, the Trojans fight 
as they have never fought before, 
and the troops of Agamemnon are 
scattered. On and on the brave 
Hector urges his men, calling out to 
them in the very thick of battle. 
Brave Trojans! 
Fight on! The Greeks are no match 
for us! See, we are forcing them to 
their ships! Drive them on! Let no 
man of the enemy live to report our 
victory. Drive them on! 


Music: Dramatic theme, in and under. 
Narrator: And so, with victory in 


their hands, the Trojans drive the 
Greeks back to their tents and ships. 
But before the victory can become 
completely theirs, night falls, and 
the Trojans are forced to return to 
their city, leaving Agamemnon’s 
men to weep their losses and bury 
their dead. That night, Agamemnon 
meets sorrowfully with the other 
Greek leaders, to make plans for 
the next day. 


AGAMEMNON: My generals, the gods 


have, at last, turned their backs 
upon our prayers and our cause. We 
are defeated. 


Diomepes: But, Agamemnon, did you 
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not dream that Zeus would give us 
the victory? 

AGAMEMNON: Ah, Diomedes, I see 
now, though it is too late, that the 
dream was a false dream, and that 
great Zeus is on the side of our 
enemies, the Trojans. 

Opysseus: What do you mean to do, 
Agamemnon? 

AGAMEMNON: What can I do, brave 
Odysseus? The war is over. To re- 
main and try to fight would be fool- 
hardy. The Trojans will only kill 
our men and burn our ships. 

Asax: Do you mean, then, to turn 
back, Agamemnon? 

AGAMEMNON: Yes, Ajax, I mean to 
turn back. If it be the will of the 
gods that the victory be Troy’s, let 
us set sail in defeat for Argos while 
we are still able to, for surely we 
will never conquer Troy, and if we 
remain, Hector’s men will kill those 
of us who still live. 

Diomepes: My lord... 

AGAMEMNON: Yes, Diomedes? 

Diomepes: Your advice is foolish, and 
your plan the p/an of a coward! 

AGAMEMNON (Outraged): You speak 
thus to me? To me, King Agamem- 
non? 

DiomepeEs: The time for foolish pride 
and ceremony is over. What if you 
are King? You are a coward, just 
the same. Go! Take your men and 
your fleet back to Mycenae. Save 
your own neck, and sacrifice your 
manliness! 

AGAMEMNON: Do you want to stay and 
be slaughtered, Diomedes? 

Diomepes: I want to stay and fight to 
the finish. Even if you go— all of 
you — Agamemnon, Ajax, Odys- 


seus, all — I intend to stay and do 
my best, until the will of the gods 
prevail and I either conquer or fall! 

OpyssEvus: Well spoken, Diomedes! 

Asax: Diomedes is right. Are we 
cowards — or men? 

Not cowards! Men! 

Ajax: Diomedes has given us good ad- 
vice, and that is what we need most. 

AGAMEMNON: If you are all agreed that 
we should stand and fight, then I 
shall stay also. 

Opyssgvs: You will not regret doing 
so, Agamemnon. 

Diomepres: Agamemnon, there is yet 
one thing which you can do for us — 
and which only you can do—a 
service that would render great 
benefit to the cause of the Greeks. 

AGAMEMNON: Name it, Diomedes. 

Diomepes: Send for Achilles, and for 
his friend, Patroclus. Tell Achilles 
that you need him, and apologize for 
your foolish quarrel with him. If 
Achilles will return to our side, we 
may yet win the battle. 

AGAMEMNON: You are right, Diomedes. 
I see now what a fool I was to insult 
him, and let him leave in anger. 

Agax: But will Achilles return? 

AGAMEMNON: If I can humble myself 
and apologize to him, I know he will 
unbend and forgive me for my insult. 
Go you, Odysseus, end Ajax, go you 
with him. Go to Achilles. Tell him 
that I ask his forgiveness and his 
help. Bring him the finest gifts my 
tent contains, and ask him to return. 

DiomepeEs: He will come back and the 
victory will be ours! 

AGAMEMNON: I was mad, indeed, ever 
to have let him depart. A man so 
loved of the gods is worth an army 
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of others. Go, Ajax and Odysseus. 

Go to Achilles! 

Music: Tense theme, in and under. 

Narrator: So the two messengers 
from Agamemnon, Ajax and Odys- 
seus, set sail for the harbor where 
the ships of Achilles are anchored. 
When they board Achilles’ ship, he 
and his dear friend Patroclus greet 
them. 

AcniLLes: How now, Odysseus? Wel- 
come, Ajax! Is the war newly won? 
Do you bring me news? 

Aysax: We bring you news indeed, 
Achilles, but not of the war’s end. 
Opyssevus: The war rages still, more 

fiercely than ever before. 

Patrocius: Which of the sides have 
the gods favored? 

OpyssEus: The Trojans seem to be 
the favored of the gods, Patroclus. 
We, and the others of our camp, 
have suffered great losses. Even 
now, the fighting goes on by the 
shore of the sea. 

ACHILLES: Why do you come here to 
bring this news to me? Patroclus 
and I are not interested in the 
Trojan war. 

Asax: Achilles, our business with you 
is not simply to bear news of the 
battle. It is more urgent business — 
business of life and death. You must 
come back to the battle and help us, 
Achilles — or we die. 

AcuiLues: I vowed that I would not 
return to the battle. 

Opyssrus: You must! Only you and 
your men can save the lives of our 
people — your people. 

Asax: You are proud, Achilles, but 
this is no time for pride. Agamem- 
non begs your forgiveness, admits 


his wrongs to you, offers bounteous 

gifts and great wealth to you, and 

humbly asks that you return. 

AcuILLEs: I care nothing for Agamem- 
non’s gifts! I am tired of these years 
of bloodshed. Why must there be 
war? Why can there be no peace? 
Life and liberty are worth more 
than all the wealth in the world. 
Tell that to your proud and foolish 
Agamemnon. I will not come. 

OpyssEus: Agamemnon will be sorely 
grieved, Achilles. 

AcuiLtLes: Then he is more of a fool 
than I thought. Farewell, gentle- 
men. 

Patroc.ius: Wait, Ajax, and Odysseus! 

Asax: Yes, Patroclus? 

Parrocius: I will come with you. 
Though I agree with what Achilles 
has said, I still cannot desert my 
fellow countrymen. And if you will 
have me fight with you, then I am 
yours. 

OpyssEvs: Well spoken, Patroclus. 

Asax: Our troops will welcome you 
proudly. 

Parrocuivus: Achilles, you are the dear- 
est friend of my life. Can you for- 
give my returning to the field? 

AcHILLEs: Just as I am doing what I 
must do, Patroclus, so are you doing 
what you must do. Here, I give you 
my own armor to wear. May it 
bring you good fortune, and may 
the gods favor you in battle, dear 
friend. And some day, when peace 
has been restored, may we find our- 
selves together in friendship again. 
Farewell, Patroclus. 

Parrocuus: Farewell, Achilles. 


Music: Tense theme, in and under. 
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NARRATOR: The next day, wearing 
Achilles’ shining armor, Patroclus 
rides into the thick of battle. As if 
by magic, the fortune of the Greek 
army changes, and though the sun 
rose to find them huddling beside 
their fleet, as the day progresses the 
Greeks make greater and greater ad- 
vances, till at last, under the leader- 
ship of Patroclus, they reach the 
very walls of Troy. There, the 
Trojan leader, brave Hector, chal- 
lenges Patroclus to a duel, believing 
that the Greek fighter is Achilles 
himself. 

Hecror: Stay, you murderous Achilles! 
Stand and fight! Many of my best 
soldiers have fallen at your hands to- 
day, and now you must answer to 
me for their blood! 

Parrocius: You are as mistaken as 
you are rash, Hector. But your 
ghost shall follow theirs. Fight! 

Sounp: Clashing of swords. After a 
moment, body falling. 

Hecror: Now, die, Achilles! Though 
the fates told me I would meet death 
at your hands, see how I have out- 
witted them! 

Patroctus (Gasping): Be not too 
hasty, Hector. Though I wear the 
general’s armor, I am but his friend, 
Patroclus. Though I die at your 
hands, Achilles lives yet . . . and 
therefore, Hector, you have not long 
to live! 

Music: Unhappy theme, in and under. 

NARRATOR: So the noble Patroclus falls 
at the hands of the Trojan, Hector. 
When the news reaches Achilles, his 
grief is overwhelming. 

Oh Patroclus, Patroclus, no 
man was ever your match for honor, 
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loyalty or valor. To see you dead 
makes a woman of me. I taste of 
tears now, which never have I drunk 
since childhood. How bitterly the 
gods answer our prayers. What 
matters it if all of Greece be killed, 
now that Patroclus is dead? I have 
no choice, but to return to battle. 
Life is but emptiness, unless it serve 
to kill Hector with my own hand. 
They tell me Hector now wears my 
armor, stolen from Patroclus’ corpse. 
It will not protect thee, Hector, for 
Achilles is fated to seal your death, 
and nothing can save you. An 
ancient oracle once told me that I 
should not live long after Hector 
died. If that be true, then let death 
come quickly . . . for Hector and for 
me. 

Music: Tragic theme, in and under. 

Narrator: And thus, Achilles re- 
verses his decision, and sails into 
the city to do battle with the hated 
Trojans. The next day, a messenger 
approaches the throne room of Troy, 
carrying the news to King Priam 
and Prince Hector. 

SeconpD MESSENGER (Fading on): Hec- 
tor, Hector, Achilles fights before 
the walls of Troy. 

Hector: Achilles! At last we shall see 
if I am indeed to fall before this 
famed Greek warrior. 

Seconp MessenGcer: Already many 
have fallen beneath Achilles’ sword. 
He — he has even killed — alas, I 
fear to name the victim. It is one of 
your own family. 

PrIAM: Speak, messenger. Am I not 
the King of Troy? 

SreconD MEsseNGER (Faltering): Your 
Majesty ... King Priam... Achilles 
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has killed your youngest son, Poly- 
doros. 

Hector: My brother Polydoros! 

Priam: Oh woe, alas! 

Hector: Now, Father, the time has 
come for me to kill this ruthless 
murderer. 

PeraM: Stay, Hector! It is not fated 
that Achilles should die at your 
hands. 

Hector: I must try my best, Father. 

Priam: No, Hector, no! I am an old, 
old man. This war has brought me 
much agony and anguish. I can 
bear no more grief. Do not seek out 
Achilles, or I will never see you alive 
again. Have I lived to this age only 
to see all my sons slaughtered, my 
daughters taken in captivity as 
slaves? Who will tell the news to 
your mother, Queen Hecuba? Hector, 
my son, who will save Troy? 

Hecror: Father, as I am the general of 
the Trojan armies, I must do all I 
can to save our city. And so, I must 
do all I can to kill Achilles. If the 
gods will it, he will fall to me. If it 
be fated otherwise, and I am to die 
today at his hands, then let it be so. 
I am not afraid, Father. Take you 
courage! 

Priam: Hector, my son, if you die, 
what care I if Troy be victorious? If 
you live, what matters it if we be 
conquered by the Greeks? Hear me, 
Hector! I am a father! 

Hecror: Hear me, Father. You are a 
king! What must be, will be. Go 
in to my mother, the Queen, and 
pray with her. 

Music: Unhappy theme, in and under. 

Narrator: And so it happens that 
Hector and Achilles, hated enemies, 


meet before the walls of Troy in 
mortal combat. 

Hecror: At last, Achilles, I meet you 
in the field — you of all men whom I 
have reason most to hate. 

AcuiL.Es: I know your reason, Hector. 
The blood of young Polydoros is 
newly-spilled on my hands. But on 
your sword, the blood of my dear 
friend, Patroclus, is barely dry. 
Now, between us, let us see whom the 
gods love most dearly. 

Hector: Gladly, Achilles. Let us 
fight, and let him fall who is least 
loved by Zeus. But first, I ask a 
promise. 

Name it. 

Hector: If it be fated that the victory 
be mine, I swear to you no harm will 
befall your corpse. Your body will I 
give to your generals, that you may 
have fit burial and honor, according 
to your religion and your merit. I 
ask, in exchange, your oath to do the 
same by me, should I fall from favor 
of the gods today. 

Acnities: We are not babes or women, 
Hector. We meet to fight, not to 
make words. There can be no com- 
pacts between us, no terms, no bar- 
gainings. Now draw your sword and 
fight. Prepare to die and lie in 
death as food for jackals. 

Hector: So be it. Draw! 

Sounp: Clash of stecl and hard fighting. 

Hector (Gasping): I. . . I am hit. 
Death comes for me. Let me... at 
least . . . face him bravely. 

Acuities (Triumphantly): Now pay, 
Prince Hector, for the death of 
worthy Patroclus. He shall be 
buried with all ceremony and honor, 
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while you shall lie to rot and feed 
the beasts of the field. 
Hector (Gasping): Remember, Achil- 
les . . . the fates have spoken . . . you 
cannot live long after I have died. 
Music: Unhappy theme, in and under. 
NARRATOR: So, as had been prophesied, 
Hector dies at the hands of Achilles. 
Not content with killing his foe, 
Achilles does great dishonor to 
Hector’s body, and when the news 
reaches King Priam, Hector’s father, 
the old man’s heart nearly breaks. 
Seconp Messencer: He fought most 
valiantly, King Priam, but the gods 
willed that Achilles should win the 
victory. Your son is dead. 
Priam (Jn grief): Oh, Hector, Hector! 
SeconpD MeEssENGER: There is more, 
your Majesty, though I am loathe 
to name it. 
Priam: Speak. I think I am beyond 
all grief, all pain now. 


Seconp MessenGer: Achilles stripped 
proud Hector’s body, throwing the 
silver armor to his men. He tied 
leather thongs to the feet of your 
son’s corpse, and fastened them to 
his chariot, then galloped off to his 
own camp, at a furious pace, your 
son’s proud body dragging along the 
ground. 

Priam: Oh horrors, it cannot be! It is 
not true! 

Seconp MessENGER: Too true, my 
lord. 

Priam: Then will I go to Achilles’ tent 

—aye, in the middle of the enemy 

camp. On my knees will I beg him 

for my son’s body, that he may be 
buried with proper rites. I am an 
old King with no living sons. My 


pride is gone. I will go. . . and kneel 
before my enemy. 

Music: Tragic theme, in and under. 

Narrator: So, humbling himself, 
alone and unattended, old King 
Priam of Troy goes to the tent of his 
enemy, Achilles, to ask for the corpse 
of his best-loved son, Prince Hector. 

Priam: Great Achilles, you see, kneel- 
ing before you, a poor, heartbroken, 
lonely old king. I am Priam, King 
of Troy, your enemy. If it be your 
will to listen to my prayer, then let 
me stand and speak. If it be your 
will that I be murdered, here is my 
breast, ready for the sword of any 
who will do the deed. 

AcHILLES: Stand, great Priam. Well 
know I what sorrow lies in your 
heart, and what courage lies there, 
too. It shall not be for nothing that 
you have come unattended to the 
camp of the Greeks. Speak! What 
is your will? 

Priam: I have come to ransom the 
body of my lately-fallen son, Hector. 
It is not fitting that a royal prince 
should have no burial. In exchange, 
I bring you the finest gifts my king- 
dom has to offer: gold and armor, 
fine cloaks and rare wines. 

AcuILLes: It shall be as you wish, 
King Priam. You may have the 
corpse of your son. You may take 
him home, and give him proper 
burial. 

Music: Unhappy theme, in and under. 
Narrator: Taking up the mutilated 
body of Hector, Priam makes his 
way back to the city of Troy, and 
once within its walls, calls out for all 
to come and pay homage to the dead 
hero. 
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——NOW AVAILABLE 


CATALOG 


of Plays Previously Published 
and Still in Active Demand. 


Here is a selected list of more than 450 
oe from past issues of PLAYS, The 
ama Magazine for Young People. 
The play descriptions, each of which 
contains a plot summary, setting, and 
number of characters, are grouped un- 

der the following popular headings: 
Book Week Farces 
Career Plays Melodramas 
Christmas Memorial Day 
Columbus Day Mother's Day 
Comedies Mysteries 
Faster Patriotic and Historical 
Fairy Tales, Folk Plays for All-Boy Casts 

Tales, Legends Plays for All-Girl Casts 
Foreign Lands Radio Plays 
Graduation and Promotion Thanksgiving 
Halloween United Nations 
Health and Safety Valentine's Day 
Lincoln's Birthday Washington's Birthday 
This catalog will be a convenient guide 
for subscribers who may wish to refer 
to material previously published in the 
magazine. Send for your free copy of 
this 40-page catalog. 


PLAYS, Inc., Publishers 
8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 


PLAYBOOKS 


@ If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
~~ published in PLAYS for use 
»y members of the cast. 


@ By een | play scripts you can 
save time and effort spent in copy- 
ing parts, 


@ We can supply you with copies of 
plays from current and past issues. 


Subscribers pay only 25 cents per script! 


When ordering, be sure to give name 
under which subscription is listed. 
(Otherwise the price of each play is 50 
cents per copy.) 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that 
payment accompany orders, especially for 
small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Priam: Come, come, you men and 


women, babes and children of Troy! 
Come and see your dear, dead prince. 
Once you welcomed him home from 
battle with laughter and songs and 
happy voices. Welcome him now, 
in death, with tears and prayers and 
lamentations. Come, Queen Hecuba, 
look upon your son. Come, Andro- 
mache — give your dead husband 
your tears. Come, little Astyanax, 
and see your father’s body. Come, 
come all of Troy, and see our prince 
... our hero... our hope... dead 
and ready for his grave. 


Music: Unhappy theme, in and under. 
Narrator: As the fates have pre- 


dicted, Achilles cannot live long 
after the death of Hector. Although 
he thinks himself invulnerable, a 
swift arrow from the bow of Paris 
finds Achilles’ one weak spot, the 
heel of his foot, and the worthy 
Greek general falls in the field. In 
spite of this triumph, however, the 
Trojans cannot stem the tide of 
battle, and without the leadership 
of the now-dead Hector, all hope for 
Troy is gone. Within a short time, 
final victory goes to the Greeks. In 
his magnificent book, the Aeneid, 
Virgil tells the famous story of how 
the war came to its conclusion when 
the Greeks planned the strategic 
trickery of the great wooden horse. 
Regardless of the final victory, how- 
ever, both Troy and Greece have 
suffered deep losses, for the best men 
of both armies have sacrificed their 
lives. And so, after ten long, bitter 
years of strife and bloodshed, the 
Trojan War ends. 
THE END 
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PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS 
in April 
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April 23rd — Shakespeare's Birthday 
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Any of these plays from past issues of o ‘ is well is those in the current 


issue, may be produced roya free by su Single copies of individual plays 
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When ordering scripts ple ise give name j ‘ h subseription 1s listed Other- 
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& As Like It 
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Spring Daze Maa 
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Book Collections 


of 
Royalty-Free Plaga for Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 


Junior and Senior High 


Four-Strar Rapio ror TEEN-AGERS* 
Burack (1959 publication) $4.00 


MELODRAMAS AND Farces ror Youna 

Actors ** 

Dias $4.50 
ror Great Occasions* 


DuBois $4.00 


Rapio PLays ror Youna 


Hackett $4.00 


Mopern Comepigs ror YOUNG PLAYERS ** 
Hark and McQueen $4.50 


TEEN-AGE Piays ror ALL Occasions** 
Hark and McQueen $5.00 


Twenty-Five Piays ror Houmays** 
Hark and McQueen $5.00 


Biue-Rippon Piays ror GRADUATION® 
Kamerman $3.75 


Houmay ror TEeen-AGERs** 


Miller $4.50 


On ror TEEN-AGERS** 
Miller $5.00 
Prize PLays ror Teen-AGErRs** 


Miller 5.00 


ComEpIgs AND Farces ror TEEN-AGERS* 
Murray (1959 publication) $4.95 


Mysrery ror YounG 
Murray $1.50 


Rapro Piays rrom SHAKESPEARE ** 


Olfson $4.00 


Rapio PLays or Famous Srorres** 


Olfson $4.00 


One-Act Piays ror Aut-Grrt Casts** 
Paradis $3.50 


CAREER ror YounG Peopie** 


Richmond $4.00 


*Listed in the Booklist 


Middle and Lower Grades 


100 PLays ror CHILDREN** 
Burack $5.95 
Tutrty Plays ror Classroom READING*¥ 
Durrell and Crossley (Text edition) $3.00 
(Trade edition) $3.75 
aND Sarety 
PROGRAMS ** 


Fisher 


AND 


$4.00 


ProGcrams Boys AND 
GIRLs** 


Fisher 


FOR 


$4.00 


Junton ror ALL Occasions** 


Hark and McQueen 5.00 


CuILpREN’s Piays From Favorite 
STORIES*® 

Kamerman (1959 publication) $5.95 

Lirr.e Piays ror Lirr_e PLayers** 


Kamerman 


$4.00 


Mepat Ptays ror Houipays*® 
Miller $5.00 
ror LivinGc AND LEARNING*® 
Miller $4.00 
Houtpay Puays ror Piayers** 
Ne wian $4 00 


Rounpb-THe- YEAR PLays FoR CHILDREN*® 
ors $3.75 


All Grades 


Curistmas PLtays ror Yound Actors** 
Burack $4.00 


Four-Star Puiays ror Boys** 
Burack $3.75 
Patriotic PLays AND ProGrams** 


Fisher and Rabe $4.50 


Unitrep Nations PLays anp ProGrams** 
Fisher and Rabe $4.00 


PECIAL PLays FoR SpeciaL Days** 


Hark and MeQueen $4.00 


SuHort Piays ror Att-Boy Casts** 
Howard $3.50 

Bive-Ripson Piays ror 
Kamerman 


$4.50 


A Treasury or Curistmas Piays** 
Kamerman 


$5.00 
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* Wilson Standard Catalog Cards Available. 
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